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If you need a WHITE this season, 


place your order now. 


Halsey Automobile Co., 


Both Phones. 4259-65 OLIVE STREET. 


SOUTHWESTERN AGENTS: 


Semi-Flash Boiler—Stored Steam—The Boiler Adopted by the U. 
S. Government in Torpedo Boats—No Hand Pumping—Engine 
Encased Running in Oil Bath—Plain Bearings—“Toledo” Quality. 


3935-37-39 OLIVE STREET, 
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Second-Hand “Mobiles,” Whites” and “Locomobiles.” 
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THE WAVERLEY ELECTRIC. COLUMBIA, = TOLEDO, > “Spaulding,” 
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’ TOLEDO STEAM CARRIAGE. 


Mississippi Valley At utomobile Co..% 
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For Mother For Springtime 
For Sister For a Birthday 
For Sweetheart For an Engagement 
For Wife For a Wedding 
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The Sweetest, Truest, Sanest Love-Utterance in American 
Uerse in the past quarter of a century. 
Printed on hand-made paper, bound in vellum boards, 


in a slide case. 


PRIcE, $1.25 
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REFLECTIONS. 


Mr. Cleveland’s Democracy 


ROVER CLEVELAND'S plea for a united Demo- 
2 cratic party has been received with more jeers 
than cheers. Mr. Henri Watterson calls Mr. 
Cleveland a perpetual candidate and a death’s head at the 
The Atlanta Constitution blames Mr. 
The Bryanites, 
generally, heap obloquy on the sage of Princeton. All of 
which means that the reuniting of Democracy on a winning 
basis is absolutely impossible at the present time. The 
men who do not believe in silver are not to be heard in 
the party’s councils. The Bryanites will not listen to a 
proposal that all men calling themselves Democrats get to- 
gether upon something in which all believe and leave other 
matters out ofthe platform. The Bryanites will not hear 
the appeal made in behalf of party union on essentials, but 
insist on clinging to issues that are dead. They want to in- 
sist upon issues that have been twice snowed under at the 
polls. They do this, not because the majority of the party 
still believe in those issues, but because the men who got 
into power on the rise of those issues want to keep in 
power by keeping alive the issues. The logic of the situa- 
tion, one would think, would compel the concentration in 
one party of all men opposed to the Republican 
party on the one issue upon which all opponents of Repub- 
licanism are agreed—tariff reform. But the Bryanites 
deem their dead issues more essential than tariff reform 
and will not suffer them to be shelved, although honest, 
thorough tariff reform would accomplish the abolition of 
every economic evil against which Bryanites have been 
inveighing for six years. Mr. Cleveland is not a candidate 
for the Democratic nomination for President. He knows 
he could not be nominated or elected. He is not a per- 
petual self-seeker. He has spoken in public rarely, and 
then only when earnestly called upon to give his opinion. 
He did not split the Democratic party. A cabal in the 
party worked up a schism against him on a crazy issue 
because the members of the cabal could not rule him in the 
matter of appointments or dictate action for political purposes 
against what he believed to be the interests of the public. 
Nine-tenths of the leaders who went against Cleveland on 
the silver issue did not believe in silver and don’t believe in 
it to-day. They swallowed their convictions to hold their 
offices or their places in the party organization. They 
deserted Democratic principles to take up with Populism. 
The things Mr. Cleveland stood for, and stands for, are 
The things for which Mr. Cleveland was 
deserted were, and are, Populistic. The country 
will have none of this Populism; it has twice 
declared this fact. Twice before it declared in favor of the 
principles of Mr. Cleveland, and on the two occasions up- 
on which the country decided against Pupulism, it decided, 
at the same time, in favor of policies in which Mr. Cleve- 
land’s principles were adopted by the Republicans. These 
are facts there is no gainsaying. Mr. Cleveland’s Democ- 
racy isthe Democracy that has four times carried the 
country, for neither in 1896 nor in 1900 could the Repub- 
licans have wonifit had not been for Democratic votes. 
Mr. Cleveland is not an ideal leader; far from it. But the 
country has shown its faith in his policies, and if Democracy 
aims to give the country what it wants, the dictates of com- 
mon sense would seem to be to give the people another 
chance to vote for Democracy as Mr. Cleveland’s 
official conduct embodied that creed. Bryanites will 
be forced to accept the Cleveland policies if 
they want to win. If they wish to remain Populists 
the only other course open to them is to throw off 


Democratic feast. 
Cleveland for Democracy’s present plight. 


Democratic. 


the Democratic disguise and declare themselves 
radical socialists, in favor of the Government 
doing everything for everybody, of Governmental 


interference in all business. Cleveland does not appeal 
in his public utterances to the men who captured the Dem- 
ocratic flag to serve Populist principles in 1896. He speaks 
to the Democrats who believe in Democracy as it was 
before Populism swamped it. If the Populists will not 
have the old-time Democracy, they should be allowed to 
go their way. Theystand by their principles. Why 
should not Democrats of the old school of “equal rights to 
all, special privileges to none” stand by their principles? 
If Democrats are willing that Democracy shall be sub- 
merged in Populism, they will continue to jeer at Mr. 
Cleveland’s utterances. If Democrats are still Democrats 
they will heed the Cleveland recall to eternal first princi- 
ples. Mr. Cleveland preaches no new faith, but the old 
one that has kept Democracy alive for a century. It is the 
faith departure from which has brought the party to dis- 
ruption and almost disappearance. Another national cam- 
paign ignoring the old faith will destroy the so-called 
Democratic party, and leave in its place only a gathering of 
reactionaries against the principles upon which the Govern- 
ment has made all its progress—the principles of a 
government economically administered in the interest of 
all the people, and with as little interference as possible in 
the affairs of any so-called “class” of people. 
Fe 


Co-Education Again 


PRESIDENT HARPER and a majority of the faculty of 
Chicago University have decided that the sexes shall be 
divided hereafter in the lecture-rooms. They base their 
action on the ground that the commingling of the sexes 
results in more harm than good and prevents serious study. 
This is certainly not in line with modern ideas. If there 
have been isolated cases, where attachments sprang up 
among and between the students, or where flirtations inter- 
fered with the work of professors, the remedy was simple. 
All that was necessary was to dismiss the culprits. Dis- 
missals are resorted to in other cases and regarded as 
proper and adequate punishment; why should they not form 
the proper remedy in affaires du ceur? We don’t hear that 
the mingling of sexes in the city high schools produces bad 
results. The Chicago University authorities are, unques- 
tionably, turning their back on the future and facing the 
past, when they proceed to separate the sexes. Modern 
times imperatively demand a commingling of men and 
women inevery avenue of life and business. The sexes 
complement each other in all affairs. Anybody with his 
eyes open can see that. Even in conservative Germany 
the propaganda of woman emancipation is making progress, 
and one university after another is granting concessions to 
fair students. Nay, more, women are being freed in 
Russia. The Chicago University should reconsider its 
action and reverse itself. President Harper and his faculty 
are “off” on this subject. The future has further emanci- 
pation in store for women. Too many still make the mis- 
take of considering woman as representing nothing but sex, 
with a minimum of intellect. Woman should be regarded as 
the most powerful factor in civilization, as representing the 
best, the noblest and purest in human life, and anybody 
that has not as yet come to know this, should join the 
faculty of the Chicago University. 
tion is made by reactionaries. 


The war on co-educa- 
The most distinguished co- 
educational institution in this country is Cornell University 
and there has never came from that place a single argu - 
ment against the co-educational idea. There, the testimony 
is allto the effect thatthe presence of women is of benefi- 
cial effect upon the morals and manners of the men and 
not at all obstructive of studies. 























The Fight on. Roosevelt. 


Ir has developed that the cattle-barons and beet sugar 
people have formed an unholy alliance and are trying to 
defeat the Cuban policy of President Roosevelt. The 
cattle men are not, of course, interested in Cuban con- 
cessions; they do not care a continental whether the 
Cubans get a tariff reduction or not. They are “agin” 
the Administration for other reasons. Secretary Hitchcock 
will no longer permit of cattle-barons fencing in hundreds 
of thousands of square miles of public domain for their 
own, exclusive use. He wants the small cattle-grower to 
have an equal chance to feed his cattle on public lands. 
The Secretary’s policy is endorsed by the President, and 
this has aroused the ire of cattle magnates. The latter 
desire to have things all their own way, and for them- 
selves only. They are down on the small cattle rancher. 
And, in order to spite the Administration and to show 
their displeasure, they have joined hands with the beet 
sugar people in the fight on Cuban concessions. They 
will not accomplish much, if anything. The President 
has identified himself with the popular side of both the 
Cuban and cattle questions. He will be vindicated, and 
that very emphatically, at the polls, in spite of politicians 
catering to the hostile “interests.” Selfishness, pelf and 
meanness of the nasty, little spoilsmen will not be able to 
overcome square-dealing, honesty and frankness. The 
President is for the people, at any and alltimes. If this 
were nota fact, he would not be so bitterly opposed by 
monopolies and cliques and lobbies. Inthis case of the 
President vs. the Beet Sugar Monopoly, Cattle-Barons, 
et al., the plaintif€ has attacked a very sore spot, and that 
he will win the case cannot be doubted, in view of his 
well-known aggressive and pugnacious temper. He knows 
that he is right and will, therefore, go ahead. Within a 
few months, he will make a tour of the West and South- 
west, and it is dollars to doughnuts that he will receive a 
more rousing and hearty reception than he ever did before, 
because of the very things that have operated to make him 
the victim of a Congressional cabal of statesmen “out for 
the stuff.” The people know their President; they have 
seen him tried out in this Cuban fight. They know that 
he is their friend, and they will stick to him. The more 
his selfish antagonists fight him, the more he will become 
the idol of the masses. In an issue between the President 
and Cuban rights on one side, and the railroad mergers, the 
beef trust, the coal trust, the land-grabbers and the sugar- 
robbers on the other, the people are with the President. 
He will win his fight or his party and all its moneyed 
managers will be smashed to smithereens. 


se 
An Agricultural Renaissance. 


THERE is going to be an agricultural revival in Eng- 
land. British farmers are said to be in high glee over 
the intention of the Salisbury government to turn its 
back on Cobdenism and free trade. Wheat and corn taxes 
are to be revived, and it is not likely that the termination of 
the struggle in South Africa will cause any change in the 
programme. Protection of agricultural products would, 
of course, benefit British farmers materially, although it 
would work to the disadvantage of industrial classes. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that British papers report a begin- 
ning revival in inquiry for farm lands. The County Gentle- 
man recently contained a list of cheap land which attracted 
considerable attention and provoked the publication of a 
lengthy article in the Spectator, It has been found that 
freehold farms, within an hour’s ride from London, are 
selling at the low price of $15 per acre, while grassy hill- 
side land on the Welsh mountains may be had at $50 per 
acre, with woods and excellent pasturage. These are, 
unquestionably, abnormally low prices for farm-land in a 
thickly settled country like England, and the thought is 
pertinent that there should be more demand for this land 
than for Canadian backwoods. The Spectator feels im- 
pelled to say that “it is open to any one with a little enter- 
prise to become a settler in England, taking almost any of 


a score of counties, and to begin a healthy and happy life 
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with far less discomfort and natural obstacles to overcome 
than in a colony; no physical separation trom old ties, and 
with the advantages of a settled environment for the 
children.” There is sense in this, and it is difficult to 
understand why it is that Britishers did not realize it until 
the Government turned its back on free trade. If the idea 
spreads, we will soon read of the revival of British agri- 
culture. All along we have been fed on articles harping 
upon the decay of the British farmer. The South African 
war seems to have resulted insome good to the British, 
anyway. In connection with this, however, one may ask 
why there should not be a renaissance of farming in New 
England where plenty of farm land may be had almost for 
the asking. There should be considerable temptation to 
invest in this sort of land, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that it will not remain much longer so cheap as to invite 
purchase only by millionaires desirous of setting up game 
preserves after the old country tashion. 


Ft 
Political Eunuchism 


BECAUSE Mr. Harry B. Hawes and other leaders came 
together in Democratic council, in this city, and agreed not 
to quarrel over political spoils in the coming State and city 
campaign, the cry is raised that “the bosses have fixed the 
slate.” The MIRROR has no use for bosses, but let us see 
about this charge. What wasthere to “fix” among the 
Democrats? Was there any issue before the party as to 
either principles or men? Why should there have been 
two or three delegations struggling in each ward when 
there was nothing before the party upon which there could 
be any division? No body of local Democrats was clamor- 
ing for any plank in a platform, for any candidate of 
supreme fitness for any office. There was no dispute over 
spoils in any of the wards, and if there were, the leaders 
reached acompromise of differences. The rank and file 
did not protest in any ward. Nowhere did any of the 
gentlemen writing anonymous letters to the newspapers 
put up their heads or lift their voices to declare their 
desire to force any issue or support any candidate. There 
was a chance for any man, or men, or set of men, in any 
ward to make any fight they wanted to. But they made 
none. They now say it would have been hopeless to fight 
against the bosses? Why? Are they cowards? If they 
have right andthe majority with them, can’t they defeat a 
city committeeman? How do they know they can’t win if 
they don’t try? These kickers are a lot of “stuffs.” They 
never breathed a word when the preparation of the delega- 
tions was in progress. They were afraid of the bosses 
they denounce anonymously. They did not even ask for 
representation from the bosses. But the men who wanted 
representation got it from the President of the Jefferson 
Club. Every interest in every ward in the city was heard 
and conciliated, but the interest that did not even deign to 
show up at party conferences, and ask for what it wanted 
is now crying “fixed.” The worst citizens of this or any 
other community are those who never try to do anything 
before, or at, the primaries, because they are convinced 
that it’s no use. Their ideas don’t win, because they accept 
defeat as foreordained, and then do nothing. They say 
everything is “fixed,” and that is just what doeS the 
fixing. The man who stays away from a caucus because 
it is “fixed” is the man who can never unfix 
it. The anonymous kickers against Mr. Hawes’ 
bossism, or Col. Butler’s bossism, or Mr. Stuever’s bossism 
would have no kick coming if they made it when it should 
be made, at the ward meeting or in the party caucus. If 
they say there should be no caucus, will they say how a 
party convention could be run without purpose or plan 
beforehand, without degenerating into a free fight and 
without desperate chances of the preparation of lopsided 
tickets and the nominations of men popular with a loosely 
gathered crowd, but unavailable before the public at large? 
Was there ever a gathering, outside of a lynching court, 
that did not need some preparation before its assembling 
to prevent its going wild? The party caucus has its value. 
It saves time and it prevents bad breaks. It applies dis- 
crimination to popular enthusiasm in parties. It puts on 


the brakes. And the party caucus takes into counci! 
every element that wants to be heard. The elements that 
disdain to confer before a primary, that disdain to 
attend a primary, that admit that they are “licked” before 
they endeavor to strike a blow—what are they good for? 
They are political eunuchs. Their tenor shrieks should 


not be heeded. They profess to favor things they 
dare not fight for. They write anonymous letters 
abusing a leader like Harry B. Hawes for doing 
his duty asa party man, solely because they haven’t 
the brain or the spine todotheir duty and get out and 
fight for what they want. The quitters who say that things 
are “fixed”, and never try to unfix them are no good. They 
are the fellows who build up machines. They are the 
fellows who actually do the “fixing.” If Mr. Hawes had 
said to himself that everything was fixed against him and 
then settled down into mugwump grumbling, would he ever 
have had any power in his party? No. He went up 
against the fixed thing again and again, and was time and 
again knocked down and out, but finally he unfixed the 
situation and mastered it. The people who cry out that 
things are fixed now, are the people who are not invited to 
caucuses because they can’t, or don’t, try to assert them- 
selves in their wards. If they had the nerve even to make 
a show of anything but criticism in their precincts, they 
would be consulted. Thecry of caucus and fixing is 
absolute rot atthe present time. Any man, or any ele- 
ment of force, with any candidate or any idea to advance, 
has been consulted if he or it was willing to consult. There 
is nothing undemocratic in the caucus. It is a necessary 
institution. Only the fellows who have not the nerve to 
fight for their rights, are the fellows who stay out of cau- 
cuses and then write to the papers denouncing what is done 
by men who have interest enough in politics to fight for their 
views and thresh out differences with their opponents un- 
til they can reach the final adjudication of rival policies 
by the only rational method—compromise. If the bosses 
have reached an agreement they did so by locking horns. 
If the ward committeemen have things fixed it is because 
their opponents were afraid to give them battle in the 
wards. Mr. Hawes may bea boss. If heis, it is because 
he works while those who dislike him compliment him by 
deeming him invincible and don’t dare to give him battle. 
As his opponents are too cowardly to face him in cau- 
cus they are only true to their cowardice when they accuse 
him anonymously of doing improperly things they could 
prevent if they did their duty as party men and citizens. 
“Hawes is wrong,” they say. “Why don’t they knock him 
out?” you ask. “Because we can’t; everything is fixed,” 
they reply. “Did you try to circumvent him?” you ask. 
“No,” they answer. “Then how do they know they 
couldn’t have defeated him?” you query. “Oh well, just 
because,” is the empty ending of the argument and that’s 
what makes caucuses, machines, bosses and slates. Mr. 
Hawes, and men like him, at their very worst, are more 
admirable than the coward enunchs who accept defeat be- 
torehand and never try for victory. 
Fs 


The Coal Strike Nuisance 


THE coal strike has entered the state where it becomes 
more than interesting. It is assuming calamitous propor- 
tions, and, according to the declarations of President 
Mitchell, of the Miners’ Union, and others, the worst has 
not as yet been seen. If the anthracite coal strike is not 
soon settled, there is every prospect that it will extend into 
the bituminous coal region. The miners will hold a con- 
vention on July the 17th, at Indianapolis, when the ques- 
tion of a strike of all coal-miners in the United States will 
be voted upon and settled. President Mitchell is quoted as 
saying: “Between this time and July the 17th will be 
shaped the greatest industrial conflict the world ever saw, 
or else the backbone of the anthracite strike will be 
broken.” There is a good deal of braggadocio and of al- 
most criminal indifference to the rights of the public in 
these words. While one may sympathize with miners en- 
gaged in a struggle with the hard-coal trust, which appears 
to have become more callous and cynical in its treatment of 
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employes than ever, the fact must not be lost sight of that 
That 


hereis a third party to be considered in this strike. 
hird party is the public. And the public has more rights 
to be affected bya prolongation and extension of the 
troubles than either miner or operator. There is altogether 
too little regard paid to public interests in this coal strike, 
and, in fact, in all strikes. When about 600,000 men, in 
trying to remedy their grievances, propose to adopt meas- 
ures which are calculated to cripple every railroad and 
every industry in the country, and to lay highly oppressive 
and enormous burdens upon the public generally, it is time 
(o calla halt andto resort to drastic measures of some 
kind. There should certainly be some means to adjust 
these troubles. Ifthere are none, they should be pro- 
vided with the least possible delay. Our statute books 
should contain some provision which may be made to cover 
cases of this kind. Weare stretching constitutions, and 
might as well proceed to stretch laws, when we are “up 
against” things which tend to upset all peace and order, and 
strike at the very foundations of human society. If we are 
not able to protect ourselves in cases of this kind, if we can 
do nothing but sit down complacently and look on and wait 
until one of,the antagonists has been;“knocked out” and cries 
“enough,” we might as well pity ourselves and acknowledge 
that we do not know how to run our Government. In this 
coal strike, the operators assert “there is nothing to arbi- 
trate.” There must be something to arbitrate, when 
600,000 men are willing to stop working and to confront 
starvation or death in battle with Pinkertons, and the 
militia if need be. They certainly do not go on a strike 
for the fun of the thing. Pressure should be brought to 
bring both parties to their senses and to induce them to 
make concessions, where necessary, and to try to adjust 
their differences in a friendly spirit. The mine-owners 
and strikers should remember that the rights and interests 
of the public are superior, under any and all circumstances. 
The main issue with the strikers seems to be “recognition 
of the Union.” If the country must “recognize” the 
Coal Trust, why should not the Coal Trust “recognize” the 
Labor Trust. If there is any way by which the Labor 
Trust may be made responsible by law for its actions en- 
dangering life or damaging property, or held to the spirit 
and letter of agreements with corporations or other em- 
ployers, that way should be discovered by our statesmen. 
This warfare between Capital and Labor is simply bar- 
It is not only uncivilized; it is foolish; it is waste- 
The Labor Trust must be held to 
responsibility for interference with public rights and pri- 
vate interests, and the other Trusts: must be held to a like 
responsibility. If recognition of Unionism is the only way 
to industrial peace, then let the Unions be recognized by 
law, and heldto the same sort of accountability as other 
aggregations of special interests. 


Fe 


barism. 
ful of time and energy. 


Free Pass Politics 


THE whole State of Missouri is torn up over the an- 
nouncement that hereafter, Martin L. Clardy will despense 
the “free passes” over the Missouri Pacific Railway and 
other roads, instead of Mr. William H. Phelps. The lead- 
ing Democratic newspaper of the State publishes the fact 
as an important victory for reform, because the aforesaid 
William H. Phelps is not liked by that paper. The naivete 
with which the fact is accepted that the railroads must 
have an official pass-dispenser for the politicians, would 
be amusing if it were not scandalous in the extreme. One 
might think that the pass-dispenser for the railroads was 
recognized in this State as a sort of quasi State official. 
Then, too, the leading Democratic paper takes pride 
in declaring that the railroads appointed Mr. Clardy 
pass-dispenser, because Mr. Phelps, who formerly 
held that position, had departed from past policy, 
and had taken to working for Republican, rather 
than Democratic success. The leading Democratic paper, 
in effect, announces that the railroads are in favor of the 
Democrats and that the poor Republicans can’t even get 


passes to their conventions. The leading Democratic paper 
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pillories its own party by making the railroad pass-giver the 
most important personage in the Democratic party. The 
leading Democratic paper blazons the fact that the railroads 
own the Democratic party even while maintaining that the 
Republicans are in a deal with the former pass-giver and a 
Democratic leader to elect a Republican Senator. The 
leading Democratic paper accuses the Democratic leader 
and pass-dispenser, Phelps, with having deserted the Dem- 
ocracy and delivered the railroad influence in the State to 
Richard C. Kerens; but it says, in the same breath, that 
the railroads have “fired” Phelps for supporting Kerens 
and appointed Clardy to see that the railroads take care of 
the Democrats. The leading Democratic paper in Missouri 
is monumentally asinine—or else it plays the ass 
with design to help the cause it pretends to 
fight. Nothing is more calculated to help the 
candidacy of Mr. Kerens, the Republican, and injure the 
candidacy of ex-Governor Stone, the Democrat, for United 
States Senator, than this public announcement of railroad 
resentment against one of the railroad servants for pre- 
suming to support Mr. Kerens. If the railroads “fire” 
Phelps for helping Kerens, and then appoint Clardy to 
help Stone, as the leading Democratic paper in Missouri 
openly asserts, which of the candidates for United States 
Senator is most helped and which most hurt by the revela- 
tions? Is it possible that the leading Democratic paper of 
Missouri is endeavoring, in roundabout fashion, to defeat 
Governor Stone for the Senate by false friendship, by help 
that is disguised assassination? Is the Republic knifing 
Stone intentionally or is it only bungling its politics? 


se 
The Ship’s Bell 


THE St. Louis Republic jumps upon Governor Dockery 
for alleged hasty action in appointing committees to solicit 
subscriptions for a finely wrought bell to be installed upon 
the new battleship Missourt. The Republic insists that the 
proper thing for Missourians to do is to give the officers of 
the Missouri a service of silverin order to enable the officers 
of the vessel properly to entertain other officers of the 
United States or other navies. Perhaps the officers should 
have a silver service, but, nevertheless, Governor Dockery 
has done right in approving the suggestion of the St. Louis 
Artists’ Guild that the citizens of the State give the Missouri 
a fine ship’s bell. The idea which Governor Dockery has 
approved is the proper democratic idea. It aims to give 
the vessel something in the use of which allthe men on 
board of the ship, from commander to stoker, shall have an 
interest. The common seamen of the Missouri were in the 
thought of the bell. Everytime it rings the sound will speak 
to every soul aboard ship of the pride that the State 
takes in the vessel named for it and will say that 
Missouri “expects every man to do his duty.” The ship’s 
bell suggestion shows a regard as well for the common 
sailor as for the swells in the officers’ quarters. A silver 
service would seldom be seen and never be eaten or drank 
from by the ordinary seamen. A silver service for the ship 
would beatribute to caste. A fine-toned bell would be 
for all the men aboard the ship and its notes would please 
the ear as its carving or molding would please the eye of 
the humblest deck-swabber. There is nothing so fraught 
with pleasant meaning and suggestion as the sound of bells 
at sea. That such a sound might be said to be a Barmecide 
treat to the jackies and other humble folk is only true to 
fat-headed and lumpy-jawed materialists, but it certainly is 
not such a Barmecidal treat as a silver service from which 
no common man might eat. Missourians want to give some- 
thing to the ship Missour: that will tell of Missouri’s affec- 
tion far, and remembrance of, everyone on the ship. Mis- 
sourians at large do not want to puta lot of money into 
silver plates to gratify the sybaritism of the officers’ mess 
and enable that mess to do honor tothe aristocrats and 
officials who may visit the ship. If some few wealthy men 
wish to give the Missouria silver service, well and good, 
but the idea of giving a ship’s bell, whose tongue shall tell, 

with every hour, the tale that Missouri and Missourians had 
thoughts for the simplest person in the roster of the 
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vessel, is the idea of genuine democrats. Governor 
Dockery did exactly right in accepting the Artists’ Guilds’ 
suggestion of a bell. The Mirror hopes he will stick 
to it to the very last. The idea is original, as well as 
It involves regard and respect for the ordinary 
man. It is a protest against classism. It is sensible and 
practical. It is opposed by the Republic. That last should 
remove all doubt of its wisdom and appropriateness. 
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democratic. 


Tuberculosis 


TUBERCULOSIS has long been recognized as a contagious 
disease. There are some medical authorities who adhere 
to the belief that it is also hereditary, but better opinion 
seems to be that the hereditary character ofthis insidious 
disease, sometimes referred to as the “white plague,” does 
not go beyond making the individual more susceptible to the 
danger of contracting tuberculosis. The dried sputum of 
the afflicted is the most ordinary means by which the 
disease may be communicated. There are still too many 
consumptives who know nothing about the existence of mil- 
lions of baci/i: in sputum, or, if they do know anything 
about it, are altogether too careless to adopt precautionary 
measures. They continue to expectorate on street and in 
public places, and thereby assist in the propagation of the 
disease. Here is where education is needed. By incul- 
cating principles of cleanliness, making plain the exact 
nature of tuberculosis, pointing out the necessity of paying 
some regard to the health and welfare of other people,more 
will be accomplished than by a resort to extraordinary 
legislative or police measures. It will be more effective 
even than the erection of State hospitals for treatment of 
the disease. Education is a better weapon with which to 
fight contagious and other diseases than anything else. 
Questions of this kind should not be relegated to the field of 
politics; they should be left to education. The more edu- 
cated the people become, the less they will be inclined to 
leave questions of hygiene and general sanitary measures to 
State supervision. They will become their own physicians. 
As a prophylactic, education bids fair to beat therapeutic 
all hollow. This is the summarization of the resolutions 
recently passed by the tuberculosis congress at New York, 
except for the matter of special hospitals. The congress 
wanted more hospitals, but it is doublful that publicly main- 
tained hospitals would be more effective in fighting the 
disease than hospitals dependent upon private benevolence. 
Still, the State mus: do something in the hospitals already 
established. The poor consumptives must not be abandoned, 
solely because the individual philanthropists have not yet 
awakened to the need of caring for them. 


st SF 
Vest on Electing Senators 


SENATOR VEST, of Missouri, has gone on record as _be- 
ing opposed to all propositions looking towards the 
election of United States Senators by popular vote. 
He, undoubtedly, made an able argument, but failed 
to convince. He believes in the old, political ideas, in the 
inviolability of the Federal Constitution as promulgated by 
the “Fathers,” and seems to distrust new popular ten- 
dencies. The venerable Missouri statesman is fighting “the 
stars in their courses” by opposing the election of Senators 
by direct vote of the people. The argument is advanced, 
by some people, that if voters cannot be trusted to 
elect proper representatives to State ‘legislatures, 
neither can they be trusted to elect the right kind 
of Senators. This is no argument, or, if it is, it cuts 
both ways. If voters cannot elect their proper representa- 
tives in the United States Senate by direct vote, neither 
can they elect proper representatives in the lower House of 
Congress by the same method. If we cannot trust the 
people, if we do not believe they are able to elect the right 
sort of men, the republican form of government may as 
well be admitted to be a failure. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that popular will does not know itself, or will, invari- 
ably, or most often, choose the wrong path. The people 
may be trusted to do the right thing and to choose right 
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representatives. 
futable demonstration of the capability of the people to 
The republican form of government 


The history of this country is an irre- 


govern themselves. 
is that of the future, and the spread of education will make 
it more popular as the years pass by. The ancient idea that 
there should be an aristocratic element in every form of 
government, an idea embodied in our Senate, has outlived 
It is out of date at the present time; it is 
an anachronism. The United States Senate is susceptible 
of improvement, and the only way to improve it is by giv- 
ing the people achance to elect their representatives by 
direct vote, and not through lobby-controlled legislatures, 
where there are always men to_be found who will sell their 
votes to anybody that offers sutticient cash, or position in 
politics or in business. There is no use worshiping the 
Constitution like a fetish, and no reason to expect 


its usefulness. 


the Union “to go all to pieces” if we make 


the slightest change in the programme mapped out 
by the “Fathers.” Popular government means progressive- 
ness and a gradual remoulding of forms to fit in with new 
ideas and ideals. Itwill be endangered only when we 
refuse to make needed reforms, and persist in defying the 
development of the will of the people. Republican gov 
ernment should continually be permitted to grow. Stunt- 
ing it means to destroy it. Senator Vest seems to be filled 
with his ancient Confederate fear for “States’ rights.” 
The Senate, he believes, is the embodiment of the States’ 
rights idea in the National Legislature. But it is not clear that 
popular election in the States of Senators for those States is 
not a greater safeguard of States’ rights than the present 
method, under now prevalent conditions, which enables 
interests outside the State, such as railroads and industrial 
combinations, to work upon the legislatures. The State 
elections of Senators would doubtless be held in years 
other than Presidential years, in the event of a final adop- 
tion of the change, and thus take the matter, so far as 
possible, out of the way of the dispensers of National slush- 
funds. Direct popular election of Senators will do away 
with the “open question” whether a Senator elected by a 
Legislature is bound by its action to support this or that 
measure supposed to be favored by the Legislature. There 
is not, in all of Senator Vest’s striking statement, or in all 
the argument on his side of the case, a single fact to prove 
that the proposed change in the method of electing United 
States Senators would be in violation of the spirit of the 
“Fathers.” 


st 
College Education Once More. 


How long will they continue to speak and write about 
the disadvantages of a college education? The other day, 
Prof. Triggs, of the Chicago University, declared, ex 
cathedra, that the college graduate is unfit for the practical 
affairs of life and that academic training is useful only 
for the comparatively idle man. This eminent professor 
has, probably, studied his own case very thoroughly, but 
that does not justify him in making such sweeping declara- 
tions. Because I am a fool, it does not necessarily follow 
that everybody else is a tool. Because college education 
was thrown away in my case, does not prove that it is use- 
This how! 


against the college graduate is getting to be rather tiresome 


less or an impediment to everybody else. 
and stale. University professors seem to be particularly 
prominent in it, for reasons that can only be surmised. 
Practical men of attairs have an entirely different opinion 
They know better. They have 
learned by experience that the average college man is 
better qualified to enter the struggle for existence than the 
deficiently educated. Knowledge is power and knowledge 
conduces more towards success in life than anything else. 
There may be and, in fact, are, many instances where the 


of college education. 


man who never saw the inside of a college is eminently 
successful. But these are exceptions which simply prove 


the rule Take any number of our leaders of finance and 


Among them you find the college 
The greatest of them 
all, J. Pierpont Morgan, is a college graduate, and has 


business of to-day. 
graduate as well as the other fellow. 
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the highest opinion of college education. 
Andrew Carnegie’s 


He has certainly 
not been handicapped by knowledge. 
opinion on the subject of education is well known. James 
J. Hill is an avowed advocate of the college and university, 
so is Jno. D. Rockefeller and Collis P. Huntington and 
Leland Stanford were equally enthusiastic and sincere in 
their belief in the advantages of education, A few 
weeks ago, the management of the great Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe system announced their inten- 
tion to give preference to college graduates among 
applicants for employment. Other leading corporations 
have adopted the samerule. St. Louis business houses 
are anxious to secure the services of educated men; bodys 
that have graduated from the high-school are always in 
demand. There are, undoubtedly, many men in business 
at the present time,who will tell you, without hesitation, that, 
in their case, deficient education proved a handicap, and 
who will urge you to educate yourself as much as you can. 
Nobody ever knew too much. We arebeing educated as 
long as we live. In the modern keen struggle for life, with 
its excessively sharp competition, education is imperatively 
required as a solid, permanent foundation. The business- 
man of to-day has to have a wider knowledge and a better 
grasp of affairs than his predecessor had fifty years ago. 
He must have a trained, disciplined mind; his reasoning 
powers must be developed to the utmost pitch in order to 
be able to act quickly and intelligently at all times. And 
qualities of this kind must be acquired early and not 
through long and expensive experience. We are living 
quickly nowadays; the man who waits for experience to 
teach him things that he could have acquired in his youth 
without much trouble or expense is a loser from the very 
start. Education is the sine gua non of modern business 
and professional life, all declarations of college professors 
to the contrary notwithstanding. The man who does not 
succeed with an ‘education would not succeed without it. 
The man who succeeds without an education would succeed 
quicker with one. The college or university men one 
knows are not in hard luck, or getting the worst of it. 
They are mostly doing well. They may not always be 
making all kinds of money, but that is because the posses- 
sion of a college education makes a man regard other 
things, intellectual and esthetic, as of more value than a 
pile of money. The pleasure one gets out of his work in 
any intellectual line of effort is a compensation that is 
worth some neglect of mere money. A _ lawyer wins, or a 
doctor cures a difficult case, or a man writes a good article, 
or a scientist solves a hard problem, and the mere triumph 
and satisfaction in well-done work is a sort of pay for 
effort that money cannot compare with in the least. Suc- 
cess is not all money. And the men who have the most 
money will tell anyone that money is not success. A 
man’s success is what comes nearest satisfying his best 
desires and highest aims, and money doesn’t do that for 
many men. The educated man can be happy and success- 
He can also make money, if willing to 
The man with a 


ful without money. 
sacrifice other things to the making. 
college “education has a capital, a resource for higher en- 
joyment than the mere money-maker may know, unless 
the money-maker develops himself to appreciation of such 
enjoyments. 


a st 
Is It 1905? 


WHY are we not observing the erection of some World’s 
Fair hotels? Because iron and steel and lumber and all 
building material and all labor are high? Because of the 
possibility of strikes? The argument is not good. Iron 
and steel and lumber and all building material and labor 
are not going to be lower in a year from now than they are 
now. Strikes are not going to be less probable next year 
than this. The more the work of erecting hotels and 
apartments is delayed, the more the work will cost when it 
has finally to be undertaken. If the building of such 
pushed, either we shall have 
to house 


structures be not 
a World’s Fair here with no place 
the visitors from all the world, in 1904, or we shall 





Conservatism in this matter o/ 


have no fair until 1905. 
hotel and apartment buildings may seriously cripple the 
Fair. Furthermore, it is tending to raise rents upon the 
people here and make them pay more than their share of 
the burden of holding the Fair. The resident St. Louisan 
should not be “skinned” by the Fair. If anybody is to be 
“skinned” let it be the outsiders who come here to make 
money off the local investment. The city needs more 
hotels, more apartment houses, more dwellings of all 
kinds and it needs them all right now. If the work of 
building be not begun now the visitors from all over the 
world, in 1904,may have to sleep in tents on vacant lots or 
on the streets. The delay of our capitalists in this matter 
of preparing to accommodate the World’s Fair crowd has 
been so protracted as to give voice to the suspicion that 
the Fair may be again delayed. 
to 1905 let us know it at once. 


If the Fair is to go over 
We haven't yet secured a 
complete site for the Fair and that means that the plans 
are not yet complete. Some of the contracts for the more 
important buildings cannot be let until the plans for the 
buildings can be changed so asto harmonize with the 
readjustments and rearrangements of the site, and the 
site will have to be readjusted and rearranged extensively 
after possibly wearisome negotiations. The ordinary on- 
‘ooker cannot help thinking, from all these signs, that there 
may be a postponement of the World’s Fair to 1905. 


se 
The St. Louis Stock Boom 


THE question is frequently asked: - Why is it that the 
St. Louis stock-boom goes on without hardly any interrup- 
tion? The answer is simple. These stocks go up because 
everybody wants to buy and nobody wants tosell. There 
is no bear party on the St. Louis Stock Exchange. Bears 
have little or no chance of success there. Short sales 
would be exceedingly hazardous; in fact, there is hardly 
anybody who would careto makethem. The short seller 
would be quickly detected and severely punished. The 
local speculative circle is still too small to allow of success- 
ful bear attacks or of selling stocks one does not own. 
There will not be any material decline in local stocks until 
confidence is rudely disturbed, or the money market is up- 
set. By that time, the cliques and big fellows will, per- 
haps, have disposed of their holdings and not be unwilling 
to see and help along a beneficial reaction. Short sales 
and a bear party would be a good thing for local securities. 
One-sided speculation has always proved dangerous and 
destructive. As long as everybody is buying and clinging 
to the bull side, stocks will go up and seek a level that is 
more than grotesque. ~ And, finally, when the slump comes 
it will be the more extensive, because there are no short 
contracts to be filled. When everybody is scared and 
anxious to sell, without finding any demand from either bear 
or bull, the consequences are calamitous indeed. 

as 
Subsidiary Silver 

THE Hill currency bill, which passed the lower House 
of Congress recently, will, if it becomes law, stop all 
further coinage of silver dollars, and provides for the ex- 
change of gold for silver dollars when presented to the 
Treasury in sums of five dollars, or multiples thereof. It 
also authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to “coin the 
silver bullion now in the Treasury into such denomination 
of subsidiary silver coin as he may deem necessary to meet 
public requirements, and thereafter, as public necessities 
may demand, to recoin silver dollars into subsidiary coin.” 
The coinage value of silver bullion in the vaults of the 
Federal Treasury is about $61,500,000. The coinage of 
silver dollars, in the past year or so, has been on an almost 
insignificant scale. It isthe consensus of opinion among 
prominent financial authorities that the enactment of the 
Hill currency measure will prove a benefit to the country 
and greatly lessen the dangers still inherent in our mone- 
tary system. With the steady increase in the production 
of gold and the growth in National bank-note circulation, 
the cry for more silver dollars is dying away. Our stock of 
gold is now larger than that of any other country in the 
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vorld, not even excepting France, and it promises to grow 
till larger, in view ofthe discovery of new gold fields 


every year and the resumption of mining in South Africa. 
As long as nothing occurs to check prosperity, there is no 
particular reason to expect any serious diminution in our 
stock of gold. Gold and prosperity go hand in hand, but 
not according to popular conceptions. 
lieved that plenty of gold creates prosperity. This is not 
It is prosperity that attracts gold, and it is 


It is generally be- 


exactly true. 
depression that causes itto hide itself or to leave the 
country. Enlarged business activity requires a larger 
volume of currency media, and that of the best kind. 

luring the last five years, we have been receiving consid- 
erably more gold than we shipped abroad. We had good 
use forit, and we required it to meet legitimate and con- 
stantly growing demand. So far as silver is concerned, it 
seems to have fallen upon evil days. It is now selling at 
the lowest prices ever recorded and there does not seem 
much prospect of improvement in the near future. China 
is a steady seller, and offerings of American silver in 
London, where the price of this metal is made, are ex- 
ceptionally heavy at the present time. Perhaps this re- 
markable depreciation in the value of silver had something 
to do with the introduction of the Hill measure which seeks 
to abolish further coinage of silver dollars. The total 
amount of silver dollars now in circulation is over $530,- 
(00,000, which is, to say the least, more than enough, even 
though it seem strange that so few of the number come 
your way or mine. 

zt St 
Labor’s Small Share 


LABOR is not receiving its due share of prosperity and 
profits. This is the proper deduction to be made from the 
summary of the report of the Manufacturers’ Division of 
the Census Bureau, if facts and figures given are at all re- 
liable, as they necessarily should be. It is proved that the 
average wage paid to-day is slightly less than it was in 
1890. While the number of wage-earners is 25 per cent 
larger thanin 1890, wages increased only 23 per cent dur- 
ing the decade. This, on its face, shows a decline in 
wages paid of 2 per cent. Another unfavorable fact 
brought to light by the report is that the number of children 
employed in manufacturing plants shows a gain of almost 
‘0 per cent. This may be taken as a necessary conse- 
quence of the decline in wages. Or should we regard it as 
an explanation of it? If the latter, then the 28 per cent 
increase in women employes must also be set down asa 
partial explanation of the falling off in the rate of wages 
paid. At any rate, the report referred to is not very ex- 
hilarating reading for those people who are constantly 
shouting that everything and everybody is prosperous. Be- 
sides this, the fact must not be overlooked that there has 
been an advance inthe average prices of commodities of 
almost 40 per cent in the last five years. In the face of 

such figures, it certainly does not appear as though the 

wage-earner had any special ground to “feel his oats.” 
Ft 
Taft and the Pope 

PHILIPPINE COMMISSIONER TAFT is said to want an ulti- 

matum to the Pope to oust the friars from the Pailippines. 

Is not Yankee craft equal to even 

Wait and see. 

st 


Hardly possible. 
Vatican diplomacy? 


The Rooter 
Down with the movement to discourage the base-ball 
“rooter!” Take the “rooter” and his “rooting” from 
professional base-ball and half the fun goes with him. 
The fellow usually has wit and humor in his bellowings to 
the players or at the umpire and not infrequently relieves 
vicariously the feelings of the other spectators by his out- 
bursts. The “rooter” must stay, even if he “root” for the 
visiting club. 
+ Ss 
Infra dig 
Mr. BRYAN’S writings about Mr. Cleveland are un- 
dignified, coming from a man who ran twice for President. 
Noblesse oblige. 
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KING EDWARD VII. 


BY LITTE. 





F we must have Kings in this world, may we never have 
| any _worse than Edward VII, whose serious illness on 
the eve of his coronation arrests the sympathetic at- 
tention of the world. He has borne his faculties meekly 
for many years, and has been, for all his royalty, pretty 
much of a democratic good fellow. He has had his faults, 
but few men in his position would have so restrained them- 
selves as he has done. Edward has shown the world the 
supreme value of tact by his course in holding the respect 
and affection of a people at core democratic. He has had 
the genius to avoid being bored, and to avoid boring others. 
He has kept out of politics and in politics just enough to 
please the English people. He has been a cheerful per- 
sonage always, and the best mixer with the people that ever 
acceded to the purple without going to the length of 
Prince Hal, the friend of fat Sir John Falstaff. 
He. waited the sceptre, and he waited 
graciously and gracefully. Now that there interposes the 
misfortune of illness just as he is about to be crowned, the 
world he has so long pleased by his cleverness and ease in 
a high place is sincerely sorry for him. The world does 
not care particularly for the King, but it has learned to 
like the man who has lived so long in the fierce, white light 
of high station without making any grievous, unpardonable 
faux pas. The world likes him because, as we say, he 
knows his business and has done it with excellent propriety 
and effectiveness. Americans, especially, like him, because 
‘he has gone out of his way to show his liking for Ameri- 
cans and he did it first at a time when his own people did 
not heartily approve of such a course. Edward has always 
had a good share of both humor and common-sense and he 
has never regarded himself in a way anyone could regard 
as too serious. There is a general conviction, though how 
generated it is impossible to say, that Edward is a man of 
abilities much greater than any that were called for during his 
years of minor political and social usefulness and ornamen- 
tation, and it is at least certain that he has always kept 
abreast of the world in those matters relating to the esthetic 
aspects of life. He has been a good friend of the drama 
and he has honored, whenever opportunity offered, literary 
men, musicians, painters and men of science. He has 
managed to be interested in everything about him and has 
never shown once that he ever experienced ennui. He 
has hada happy faculty of sticking to his friends, no matter 
what theirstation, and even his gallantries have been con- 
ducted with a certain air that mollified toa great degree 
“the non-conformist conscience.” He has held his place as 
“first gentleman of Europe” and held it without effort for 
along time and though other royalties may have made 
more noise and show, he has somehow carried himself in 
such fashion as to make the world believe that he only was 
“the real thing.” He has never been loudin his personal 
tone. He has been, if anything, retiring. He has always 
been deferential to public opinion and in that respect, at 
least, a decidedly able politician. All this, say you, is not 
much to say fora King? Well, may benot, but it’s some 
thing to say fora man hampered and hemmed in by cus- 
tom as Edward has been. Because of his manliness, the 
world sympathizes with him in his affliction, the more so, 
probably, because of the prophecy that he never would be 
crowned, and if we Americans cannot consistently pray 
“God save the King” we can at least hope that Edward, the 
man, will be spared for many years to ccme. 
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HERBERT SPENCER’S LAST WORDS. 
ACT AND COMMENT”? is the title of what Mr. 
Herbert Spencer believes will be the last book 


WILLIAM MARION REEDY. 
66 : 
from his pen. It is published by Appleton and 


it must have a deep, if somewhat pathetic, interest to the 
whole world of thinking men, as the last words of the 
greatest_of niaeteenth century philosophers. The book is 
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a series of notes and observations jotted down from time to 
time by, perhaps, the most analytic man who ever lived, 
the man who puts Baconianism to its supreme test in the 
realm of reasoning. Many subjects are treated in that 
lucid Spencerian style which is the manifestation of lucid 
thought, and each subject is dealt with from the stand- 
point of the man who would test all things. Whether he 
writes of dishonesty in business, in the first chapter, or of 
the terrifying thought of infinite space, in the last, it is al- 
ways as aman whose ultimate philosophy is an honest 
appeal to common sense. 

We find Spencer regretting much of modern progress 
in almost thé same tone and spirit as Ruskin. He laments 
the modernization of old cities, the invasion of rural 
haunts of ancient peace by railroads and factories, the 
ruthless sacrifice of the picturesque to the utilitarian. 

In several chapters he writes with a peculiar insight up- 
on music and incidentally exalts Meyerbeer above Wagner, 
although his musical theory is one that will enrage those 
people who believe that music should appeal to the intellect 
rather than to the emotions. 

His words on “spontaneous reform” are, probably, the 
sum of wisdom about social evolution, as we call it. He 
points out how little of the improvement of the world is 
due to “causation by appointed agencies and through force 
directed by this or that individual will.” He believes that 
nearly all our social betterment comes of the vis medicatrix 
naturae, that it is not, and has not been, governmental, that 
it is not influenced at all as is implied in “the ridiculous 
Carlylean theory of the Great Man and his achievements,” 
but is the result of “slow, silent, invisible causes.” 

So, too, in writing of feeling as opposed to intellect, 
this philosopher of tact asserts that the thought-element of 
mind is not the chief element, but that the chief com- 
ponent of mind is feeling. Sensations and emotions are 
major components of consciousness and mind is co-exten- 
sive with consciousness. He protests against the over- 
valuation of intelligence, and undervaluation of the 
emotional nature. Happiness is not dependent on intelli- 
gence, nor is morality, and in speaking of the undue ex- 
altation of intellect he finds its supreme manifestation in 
“the unceasing admiration for that transcendent criminal, 
Napoleon.” He laughs at the theory that if men are 
taught what is right they will doright. Intellectual action 
has no necessary or inevitable connection with moral 
action. “Were i: fully understood,” he says, “that the 
emotions are the masters, and the intellect the servant, it 
would be seen that little can be done by improving the 
servant while the masters remain unimproved. Improving 
the servant does but give the masters more power of 
achieving their ends.” This seems—but only seems —retro- 
gression. It harks back to the first principles of philoso- 
phy, in the Christian sense, that there is something in 
what the orthodox call “grace.” 

Though he does not mention the Russian madman-genius 
Tolstoi, Mr. Spencer’s chapter on “The Purpose of Art” 
declares against art’s didactic mission and demonstrates 
that the primary purpose of art is not primarily instruction 
or culture, but pleasure, and that this is an all-sufficient 
purpose. 

Our Catholic brethren will find solace in Mr. Spencer's 
chapter upon State education, in which he once more con- 
demns “intellectualization in advance of moralization.” The 
State has no right to impose its culture on the citizen. 
The State should not take by taxes the earnings of A to 
pay for teaching the children of B. His theorem, which 
he fairly demonstrates, is that society is n>: benefited but 
injured by artificially increasing intelligence without regard 
to character. He points to the press as proof of the evil of 
a forced intellectual culture. 
tributes the spread of anarchism. 
and demand free play in the intellectual as in the economic 
sphere. He believes that in education, as in other things, 
the natnral course is best and that course is evolutionary. 
He would have education unhampered as to superior per- 
sons; the poorto get education as bestthey may. “The 
thrifty parents, the energetic and those with a high sense 


To the same cause he at- 
He would give supply 
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of responsibility will buy education for their children to a 
greater extent than will the improvident and the idle. And 
if character is inherited, then the average result must be 
that the children of the superior will prosper and increase 
more than the children of the inferior, There will be a 
multiplication of the fittest instead of a multiplication of the 
unfittest.” Education, according to Spencer, “increases 
the power which the emotions have of manifesting them- 
selves and obtaining their satisfactions—intensifies the 
emotional life.” But in average human beings the lower 
emotions are more powerful than the higher and “hence 
education, adding to the force of all the emotions, increases 
the relative predominance of the lower, and the restraints 
which the higher impose are more apt to be broken 
through.” He would neither have the State aid nor pre- 
vent education, but adopt a passive policy. This is, as the 
humblest unphilosophical man must admit, rank archaism, 
whether written by Spencer or another. The State can 
only discover the superior by forcing education, to a cer- 
tain extent, upon the people. The passive policy with re- 
gard to education most culminate in a relapse into 
ignorance. 

In the four or five pages devoted to “The Pursuit of 
Prettiness” Mr. Spencer takes a hard fall out of modern 
popular art, and in a later chapter on “Barbaric Art” he 
pays his scornful respects to the late William Morris and 
all his works and pomps in printing, furnishing and wall- 
papering. Mr. Spencer believes that the over-ornamenta- 
tion of life is due to an undue desire for admiration, and 
that the wsthetic ends of life are accorded a far too 
large area of consciousness, as a result of a general error 
in proportioning all the ends of life. Art grows barbaric 
because the aim of artists is to suggest, by high elaboration 
and gorgeosity, the idea of enormous cost and enormous 
labor, implying unlimited control over men—because, in 
other words, of imperialism and in still another word, of 
autocracy. Reversion to old styles in religion, art, archi- 
tecture, printing, are concomitant parts of that barbarity 
which is manifest in modern imperialism. 

Mr. Spencer is somewhat of a nihilist. 
care for patriotism of the popular sort. “Our country, right 
or wrong” means to him, in case the right is on the other 
side, “Down with the right, up with the wrong.” This is, 
in all other relations, the acme of wickedness. The only 
war in which Mr. Spencer believes is a war of national 
defence. But there could be no defence without aggression. 
True, says Mr. Spencer, but he would have one nation, his 
own, limit itself to defensive war, whether other nations 
Imperialism means the enslavement of the 
It means con- 


He does not 


did or not. 
citizens; of that Mr. Spencer is convinced. 
centration of power into the hands of the few, for a people, 
in conquering and holding in sub jection other people, will 
and must, more and more readily merge their personal 
liberties in the power of the State. Incidental to these 
views Mr. Spencer naturally finds in the slaughterous novel, 
the clamorous crowd, the talk of military drill in the schools, 
the growth of religious and other ceremonial, (including 
coronations?) the success of the Salvation Army, the 
pulpit’s insistence upon the aspect of the church militant, 
the roughness of sport, the poetry of the Laureate and Mr. 
Kipling, the sensational press, the growth of graduated 
subordination of men and classes—in all these things Mr. 
Spencer finds signs of the progressive re-barbarization of 
the world. 

Naturally, resenting all this militancy, Mr. Spencer de- 
spises, too, the popular conception of party fealty. He 
does not approve of “my party, right or wrong.” Party 
government he regards as onlya mitgiated despotism. He 
condemns the system whereby party men, for party's sake, 
approve what they do not, in fact, approve. He would 
not have men vote against their convictions for party’s 
sake. He does not consider that party government gives 
freedom, but he concedes that freedom is really understood 
For the present, he mournfully admits, 


by but a few. 
there is no probability of anything better than party gov- 
ernment, but a probability of something worse; “for the 
retrograde movement now going on towards the militant 
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sucial type is inevitably accompanied not by relaxation of 
authority, but by enforcement of it.” American mug 
wumps see the truth of the last dictum in thecase of both 
the great parties of to-day. 

Denouncing what he ‘calls “regimentation,” Mr. Spencer 
condemns almost everything that we hear mooted, in this 
country, as government or municipal ownership. The 
same principle of rampant individualism leads to a con- 
demnation of Trades Unionism by “the modern Aristotle.” 
The whole regimentation tendency is “a concomitance be- 
tween exercise of coercion and submission to coercion.” 
Freedom is being trampled upon everywhere by men who 
surrender their own freedom while doing it. The mem- 
bers of the trade union who assault non-unionists for offer- 
ing to work on lower terms than themselves, thus denying 
their liberty of contract, have themselves yielded up their 
liberty of contract tothe majority of their fellows and its 
governing body. While relinquishing their own rights 
to make the best of their own powers, they prevent out- 
siders from exercising similar rights and stigmatize as a 
‘black-leg,’ that is, a swindler, the man who insists on 
making bis own bargains..... Already these men 
have made themselves semi-slaves to their trades-combina- 
tions, and with the further progess of imperialism, re- 
barbarization and regimentation, their semi-slavery will 
end in complete slavery—a state which they will fully 
deserve.” 

Mr. Spencer does not care for the will of any majority. 
He is the climax of individualism, of philosophical anarchy. 
And his bogie, the State, is made to go through terrifying 
antics even in the discussion of sanitation and gymnastics. 
Mr. Spencer’s Hell would surely be a socialistic state with 
militaristic trimmings, and he would not tolerate much 
gymnastics because “in it there survives the thought of 
fulfilling requirements and of sub jection to the demands of 
the system.” Gymnastics are coercive. They originated in 
war; they are “congruous with the militant type of society.” 

To most persons, however, the last two chapters of this 
book will prove the most interesting. One is entitled, 
“What Should the Sceptic Say to Believers?” The other 
is, “Ultimate Thoughts.” Both bear a note of sorrow and 
both are models of the Spencerian honesty of method in 
dealing with great questions. The first of these cnua<ers 
advocates the mercy of not saying anything that tends to 
shatter the faith of those who evidently find their strength 
and consolation in that faith. To others who, in their 
dogmatism, are hard, some good may come of “proving 
that there are natural penalties which, in large measure, 
coincide with supernatural penalties. On the other hand, 
those on whom fears of eternal punishment weigh heavily, 
may fitly be shown that merciless as is the Cosmic process 
worked out by an Unknown Power, yet vengeance is no- 
where to be found init. Meanwhile, sympathy commands 
silence towards all who, suffering under the ills of life, 
derive comfort from their creed. While it forbids the 
dropping of hints that may shake their faiths, it suggests 
the evasion of questions which cannot be discussed without 
unsettling their hopes.” There, surely, is the teaching of 
the gentleman. 

The last chapter finds the aged philosopher saddened 
by the contemplation of the Spring that, perhaps, shall un- 
fold its charms for him no more. He finds/no worthy evi- 
dence in the world for the idea of an after-life, that idea 
having had birth in some savage’s dream; that there is no 
evidence of the existence of consciousness without the 
activity of brain. With his last breath it becomes to each 
the same as though he had never lived. What becomes of 
consciousness at the end? “We can only infer that it is a 
specialized and individualized form of that Infinite and 
Eternal Energy which transcends both our knowledge and 
our imagination; and that, at death, its elements lapse into 
the Infinite and Eternal Energy whence they were de- 
rived.” To him, after all, the supreme and almost intoler- 
able mystery is the existence, without origin or cause, of 
infinite Space, the universal matrix. It is a thought which 
produces im him a feeling from which he shrinks. 

And so we leave the great philosopher trembling on the 





verge of the abyss which whelms all things in the end— 
trembling, not with fear, but with a sort of materialistic 
reverence, a brave old thinker calmly, even trustfully, sur- 
rendering himself to the inevitable Nothingness. 

FF 


BILLION DOLLAR CORPORATIONS, 





BY JOHN H. RAFTERY, 





meat-packing industries of the world will, doubt- 

less, have been merged into one company. Up to 
the time of the exorbitant and unexplained boom in the 
price of meats and other food products, the “Big Four,” 
Armour, Swift, Nelson Morris andthe Hammond Com- 
panies, were, in spite of secret agreements and tacit co- 
operation, separate and rival institutions. They “wolfed” 
one another whenever they could do so without being 
caught. Their representatives cut prices by rebates, by 
gifts, by a dozen intricate artifices, any way to steal trade 
from one another. The price of all food products soared 
and the necessities of life became luxuries impossible to 
the poor. Then the popular howl arose for an investiga- 
tion bythe Government. The anti-trust machinery was 
brought to bear upon the defendants, the President took a 
hand in enforcing a popular but usually inoperative law, 
the Big Four was arraigned, a quartette, four separate in- 
dividuals charged and almost convicted of effecting and 
operating illegal methods of enhancing and maintaining 
fictitious prices upon necessary articles of commerce. 

The net result, thus far, has beento drive the Big Four 
into the Big One! 

This has been the history of all the popular efforts to 
regulate industrial conditions in this country by law. The 
Trusts, so-called,—though the gigantic corporations of these 
latter days are as distinctly individual as the little stock- 
companies of twenty years ago—are not the cause of all the 
adverse criticism, of all the law-making, of all the argu- 
ments looking to the curbing of nonopolistic greed. They 
are, rather, the result of all these things. Popular clamor 
against “agreements,” “pooled industries,” “inflated prices,” 
monopolies, trusts, octopuses and what-not, has not only 
failed of its honest purpose to regulate the power of con- 
centrated wealth, but has exaggerated and entrenched the 
very condition assailed by assembling and focusing its 
formerly dissipated efforts into Billion Dollar companies 
like the United States Steel and the American Meat. 

It requires no clairvoyancy to see that the great food 
factors of American trade will be more free, more power- 
ful, more secure from public inspection, more immune 
from legislation when united in one concern than they were 
when operating separately under clandestine agreements 
and at variance with the anti-pooling and interstate regu- 
lations. 

The right of an independent, legally incorporated com- 
pany to “run its own business” is almost as jealously con- 
served by the Constitution as the individual’s rights to “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” The evolution of the 
giant corporation is not a far-sighted, long-planned scheme 
It is the simple and inescapable 
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to squeeze the consumer. 
result of the consumers’ almost unanimous cry for regula- 
tion and restriction of the industrial factors. 

A dozen years ago, for instance, the country was full of 
rival tobacco .factories whose agents sold directly to the 
middleman, or jobber, he, in turn, making his profit out of 
the retailer and the latter disposing of the goods at fixed 
prices to the consumer. The gestation of the gigantic 
American Tobacco company of to-day began then. And 
how, pray? Notin the fertile brains of the Lorillards,the 
Dukes, the Catlins, the Sorgs, the Drummonds or the 
Liggetts and Myers, then the captains of the great to- 
bacco industry, but in the growing and insistent demand of 
the smoker and chewer for cheap prices. The retailer be- 
gan to see that he must part with his 33! per cent profit 
on staples so that he could hold histrade. He began to 
sell well-known brands at cost and even at a loss, making 
up his balances on specialties, private brands and unknown 











ymmodities. Then the jobber, confronted by similar con- 
itions on a larger scale, began to cut the prices of staples. 
he wholesale grocer took Star plug or Bull Durham for a 
leader,” sold it at cost and made of it a sort of card of in- 
troduction and an assurance of cheap prices to retailers, 
who did not know that they made up to their wholesaler in 
the cost of their canned goods or fancy soaps what he had 
yielded them on staple tobaccos. 
Then the factories began to feel the effects of the cut- 
ting. When they went after “new trade” the dealers 
refused to push their goods because “there was nothing in 
it.” Every traveling man and every grocer’s cub became 
an agent for some obscure brand that had a profit in it. 
in self-defense the factories got up “agreements” by which 
the jobbers promised not to sell specified brands at less 
than specified prices. Price-lists regulated by freight 
rates were different in different States. The wholesalers 
generally signed. these agreements, and their traveling 
men contrived a hundred ways of breaking the pact with- 
out being discovered. They would “bill” Star tobacco at 
the fixed price and give the dealer a case of Durham “for 
a present.” The score of successful factories tried for 
years in the most ingenious and persistent fashion to com- 
pel the jobber and the retailer to make the legitimate, fair 
profit that was coming to him, 

Then came the first tentative, scattering, but “popular” 
anti-trust and anti-pool laws. Agreement between factory 
and jobber or between factories, whether tacit, written or 
spoken, were declared illegal. The factories were obliged 
to make sworn statements of their methods of doing 
business and notified of a day and date when all compacts, 
pools, agreements, contracts or other devices for the fixing 
and maintenance of prices would become legally inopera- 
tive and subject to prosecution at the hands of the Govern- 
ment. The factors complied with the law and, for a few 
months, “cutting” went merrily on. I think it was “Mose” 
Wetmore who first promulgated a little plan that was be- 
lieved to carry a temporary solution of the problem then 
confronting the factories. His plan was to sell tobacco to 
the jobber at the same price which the retailer was ex- 
pected to pay. His tobacco was as staple as sugar and the 
wholesaler “had to have it;” he had to pay the same price 
as the retailer and he didit. At the end of each month 
the jobbers who had maintained prices got a check from 
the factory big enough to insure a handsome profit. The 
“cutters” got nothing. But they “squealed” and the 
factories who tried the “bonus” idea found themselves at 
war with half their customers, squeezed between the law 
in front and the trade back of them. They abandoned the 
“bonus” scheme, obeyed the law and saw established 
brands upon which millions of dollars’ worth of advertising 
money had been expended forced into desuetude by small 
dealers who used them as mere stalking horses with which 
to hunt and capture trade. 

Then came the American Tobacco company buying up 
all the considerable tobacco factories of the country. Some 
of the big fellows held out fora time, but the result was 
inevitable. The tobacco magnates did then, nearly ten 
years ago, what the beef magnates are doing now. A 
thousand other manufacturing interests experienced the 

same difficulties and surmounted them in the same manner. 
The “quantity price” followed; the small store-keeper be- 
gan to “holler;” the department store sprang up; the job- 
ber himself, especially in the East and in the big cities, 
found himself confronted with the alternatives of becoming 
himself a retailer or getting “lost in the shuffie.” Trust- 
made harness became purchasable at four-dollars-ninety- 
nine a set and you could buy a coffee-pot for seven cents, 
but the journeyman saddler and the working tinner disap- 
peared, and joined in the chorus of malediction that began 
to shower upon the even now “scatheless” trusts. 

No man, or set of men, is responsible for the trust 
It is a condition evolved by the irresistible force 
of public opinion. Granted that it is a problem, the most 
bigoted sanity cannot estimate it as a diabolical plot. I 
think the trust is the crystallization of our growing com- 
mercial and industrial necessities as a Nation. Just now it 


“evil.” 
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is in the muddy stage of solution. The social and national 
exigencies which unconsciously reared it will find that they 
builded better than they knew. The good spirit of re- 
sistance which now seeks to mend and curb it was the 
energizing motive which gave it birth. 

Edison himself says that he does not know what that 
strange concentration of energy and power which we call 
electricity, :s. The dynamic current is a mystery, but the 
dynamo of the power-house is a fact. It is pooled power; 
concentrated energy; might epitomized; a miraculous 
necessity which the wizard himself cannot explain. But 
because we don ’t know what electricity is and, perhaps, 
tremble in the presence of a chortling dynamo, shall we 
shut off the incandescent lights and go back to mule-cars? 
We may screech about the Beef Trust and jump on the 
Traction Companies, but we have made them ourselves,and 
though they are mighty and mysterious there is nothing 
baleful aboutthem. We use them now, and their ultimate 
and perfected servitude is as certain as the progress of 


mankind. 
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HAS MORGAN REACHED HIS LIMIT? 





BY FRANCIS A. HOUSE. 





J. Pierpont Morgan was suffering from some indis- 

position the exact nature of which was not defined. 
The news could not be confirmed, but it sufficed to send a 
chill through Wall street and speculative circles on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The distinguished financier has 
been in Europe for some time, combining pleasure with 
business. He left in the best of health, and his departure 
was hailed, by over-zealous bulls, as the beginning of an- 
other bull movement in stocks. Morgan’s trips are gen- 
erally followed by satisfactory results, although, once in a 
while, hell is apt to break loose, while he is away, as was 
the case last year, when the Northern Pacific corner seemed 
to knock the bottom out of the splendid boom and made 
various leading financiers fly at each other’s throats. 

When he was in London in 1901, he succeeded in mak- 
ing quite a market for his United States Steel issues, and 
in making Englishmen less suspicious about the value and 
future of our stocks. A few leading British financial 
journals, which, up to his arrival, had been distinctly 
hostile to the United States Steel Corporation, reversed 
their position completely after he had been in Lombara 
street for a few weeks, and began to paint the merits of the 
shares of the big trust in glowing colors. Morgan had 
spoken and explained; he had convinced his English 
friends that there was nothing the matter with his great 
achievements; that everything was straight, and that noth- 
ing was going to happen. Thousands of shares were 
readily absorbed by confiding investors. 

Wall street was in a hopeful mood when the great 
leader left, some time ago, and confidently expected a re- 
vival of British interest in American securities, as a result 
of this season’s trip. It is, therefore, not to be wondered 
at that cold chills ran up and down bull spines, when it 
was reported from some classic, lonian port that Morgan 
had been compelled to leave for the North on account of 
illness. Attempts were made to prevent alarm and cable- 
grams came thick and fast, stating that the matter had 
been exaggerated, and that Morgan was going back to 
London on business only. The apprehensive mood re- 
mained, however, and there are still some people who can- 
not get rid of the idea that Morgan’s health is on the 


ou: days ago, it was reported from Europe that 


down-grade. 

Whatever may be the facts in the case, the rumors 
served to disclose the dominating position of Morgan in the 
financial markets of both America and Europe. His spirit 
pervades everything, controls everything, guides every- 
thing. He is the head and front of the combination move- 
ment; he controls and regulates the money markets with 
marvelous dexterity and success. Banks and trust com- 
panies everywhere feel his influence. He has surrounded 
himself with men who esteem it an bonor to be his ser- 
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His name spells success. 


vants and to follow his lead. 


His words and actions receive more attention than 
those of King Edward. Wis achievements are des- 
tined to have a more far-reaching and _ decisive 
effect on economic affairs for many years to come 


than those of many an European monarch. At the present 
time, Morgan is at the zenith of his power. Everything 
that he has touched, so far, seems to have turned into gold. 
His seems to be hand of Midas. 

Still, there are slight indications that he has over- 
reached himself, and that some of his creations have not 
proved what they were expected to be. Among a few 

syndicates which he formed there are symptoms of dis- 
satisfaction; murmurings are heard, and trouble seems to 
be brewing in unexpected quarters. There is, for instance, 
the syndicate which attended tothe financiering of the 
Burlington deal, whereby the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific absorbed the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
Co. The stock of the latter company was purchased at 
the record-price of $200 per share, 4 per cent bonds being 
issued in payment therefor. Stockholders who did not care 
to accept payment all in bonds received a moderate amount 
of cash. At first it was thought that this financial oper- 
ation had been a great success. Some croakers persisted 
in pointlng to the disappointing quotations at which the 
new 4 per cent bonds were ruling as evidencing distrust 
among investors, but sanguine bulls did not hesitate to 
ascribe the low prices to the generally apathetic and un- 
satisfactory state of affairs in Wall street. The croakers 
were right, however, for, a few days ago, it was announced 
that the Burlington deal had not been successful, that the 
syndicate still had a considerable amount of bonds on its 
hands that could not be sold advantageously and that the 
general expectation was that the syndicate would have to 
take a loss, ultimately. 

So far as the United States Steel Corporation is con- 
cerned, troubles are also multiplying. Morgan is doing his 
best to keep the surface of things smooth, but there are 
some stockholders who cannot be pacified and who have 
acquired the silly, vexing habit of scenting danger. En- 
glishmen are particularly prominent in the opposition party. 
They have been aroused by the conversion of cumulative 
7 per cent preferred stock into 5 per cent mortgage bonds, 
and the proposed payment of substantial commissions to J. 
P. Morgan & Co. American shareholders are also airing 
their grievances; they have applied to the courts and ob- 
tained a permanent injunctionin a New Jersey court, 
which prohibits the conversion of stock into bonds. 

The most obstreperous kicker among minority holders 
of preferred stock is John Trehane, a London bartister. 
This fighting gentlemen is pouring hot shot into the man- 
agement of the steel trust and the conversion plan. His 
language is pointed, caustic and picturesque. He says, 
inter alias “You claim that the physical condition of your 
properties is such that they will support the proposed mort- 
gage, and that the bonds will be a safe security, the in- 
yerest upon which the corporation will always be able to day. 
Granted, and is not that precisely the reason why we 
should use themto some profit, instead of giving them 
away as if they were cheap chromos? By this proposal 
of yours, we shall lessen the borrowing powers of the cor- 
poration by $200,000,000; and are we never likely to need 
to borrow money?” 

The London Economist is also very bitter in its criticism 
of the United States Steel Corporation. In a late issue, it 
comments as follows: “The proposals which have been 
described are typical of the ‘constant reshuffling of com- 
pany capital which is just now so much in vogue on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and they provide a useful 
object-lesson of the danger which British investors run 
in embarking in enterprises formed under the very elastic 
laws of the State of New Jersey and some other portions of 
the Union.” 

All of the people cannot be fooled all of the time. 
Manipulation of securities and issuing of millions of 
dollars’ worth of watered stock cannot be regarded as sound 


financiering. Morgan is undoubtedly a most remarkable 














































































































































man; he has achieved things which were considered im- 
possible some years ago. But he is doing and trying too 
much; his creations are enmeshing him. Heis surrounded 
by, and engaged in, so much that he is likely to lose his 
bearings and to overlook lurking dangers. All of which 
should induce the investing public to watch developments 
closely. Morgan’s creations are beginning to form an 
extremely long animal, which should be very thin some- 
where, and that very thin spot will be disclosed, some day, 
with terrifying suddenness. 
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THE DECLINE OF THE LAWYER. 





CONSOLIDATION OF LEGAL PRACTICE, 





editor of _7he American Lawyer, has written a rather 

startling article on “The Decline of the Practicing 
Lawyer.” There have been, or will be this year, two 
thousand young men “admitted to the bar” in the United 
States. Of these, Mr. Chapin thinks one-third will never 
practice their profession, they having studied law as an 
aid to business careers, as a ladder on which to mount to 
political success, to equip themselves to teach others the 
science of jurisprudence, or, in certain rare cases, to 
enable them to administer intelligently the fortunes left by 
less highly favored ancestors. Mr. Chapin then goes on 
to prophesy that within twenty years, the individual or 
general practice attorney will be extinct, save only in the 
remoter country districts. This is Mr. Chapin’s conclu- 
sion after years of inquiry among the members of the pro- 
fession. His article goes as follows: 

“Reduced to a chemical formula, computed on a scale 

of ten, the sum of legal business may be said to be com- 
pounded of the following: 


| N that unique magazine, Success, Mr. H. Gerald Chapin, 
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Accident and negligence Suits........--.+---eeeeeee ean 


Deferice Of Criminals. .....c.ccccccccccsesecsccencecs 1 

“Fifteen years ago, real-estate practice was the most 
lucrative branch of the calling. Ten thousand dollars a 
year was looked upon as a very small income for a lawyer 
who made it his specialty. Its following practically ceased 
with the organization of title-insurance companies. Their 
fees are less than the individual lawyer can afford to accept, 
their staff comprises counsel of the highest skill in this 
particular line, and, best of all, from the layman’s stand- 
point, the company’s financial responsibility is unquestioned 
in case an error is made. It is quite true that there now 
exist certain law firms claiming to do a real-estate busi- 
ness; but, in nearly every instance, it will be found that 
their work is loaning funds of clients or of members upon 
bonds and mortgages. But even the “loan” business has 
been cut into by the title corporations, many of which are 
now engaged in selling bonds and mortgages of which 
they guarantee payment of principal and interest. 

“When an individual attorney has a stray title to search 
for, he almost invariably takes it to one of these concerns 
and receives the ten, fifteen, or twenty per cent which 
competition has forced them to allow him as a bonus. 
Retribution is overtaking them, however. The ‘Torrens 
Act’ has been passed by many legislatures. Under it, 
title to land may be guaranteed by the State, thus per- 
mitting real property to be as easily pledged and sold as 
any chatte:. 

“One of the few strongholds in the real estate line still 
left to the lawyer ina large city, is the representation of 
clients whose property is being condemned for the opening 
or widening of streets. This is usually done upon a con- 
tingent basis, the attorneys receiving a percentage of the 
amount recovered. Competition in this field is exceedingly 
keen, and it is not considered beneath the dignity of a 
most reputable firm to employ agents for the purpose of ob- 
taining retaining contracts from property owners, the 
moment proceedings are considered. Certain changes 
which will materially interfere with the pursuit of this line 
of business are, however, being discussed by many muni- 
cipalities; and it is not improbable that, in a few years, 
practice along this line will be made impossible. 

“Corporations have ceased to be appreciable factors, 
owing tothe organization of various ‘incorporation com- 
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panies,’ one of which, for fifty dollars, plus State fees, will 
organize a company, and for twenty-five dollars per year 
will thereafter provide an office for directors’ meetings, 

write the minutes, prepare the annual reports, and attend 

to the various details- which the particular State statute 

makes obligatory. Twoor three New York City firms, 

which represent themselves as doing corporation business, | 
will be found, upon examination, to be largely “promoters,” 

supplying the capital for schemes which are likely to prove 

suceessful. 

“The legai department of many trust companies will draw 
wills free of charge, providing the testator will appoint the 
company executor and trustee. The profit is derived from 
the statutory fees. 

“ ‘Collection agencies,’ whose representatives are usually 
young men not admitted to the bar and receiving a weekly 
stipend, rarely over ten dollars, are prepared to dun a re- 
calcitrant debtor upon terms so low as to render competition 
by an attorney out of the question. 

“The fidelity and casualty companies are also a menace 
to the individual lawyer. They ‘insure against tha result of 
accidents to or caused by the employes of their clients, 
and a salaried staff of able counsel is prepared to carry to 
the highest court of appeal any case which may be brought 
against those insured. There remain, in this line of work, 
the so-called ‘contingent-fee suits,'—actions brought on a 
speculative basis, one-quarter, one-third, or even one-half 
of the amount recovered being the attorney’s reward for his 
labor; but the tactics of the ‘ambulance chaser’ have lately 
brought this practice into disrepute, for perjury and sub- 
crnation of perjury are rife in these actions. But,apart from 
any question of ethics, it is debatable whether this is really 
a paying line of practice. For one suit which the attorney 
may win, after carrying it to a court of appeals and usually 
advancing the expenses—cespite statutes made and pro- 
vided to the contrary —he is likely to lose five, after having 
had all the trouble of carrying them to the same tribunal. 

“Criminal law, has fallen into thehands of two or three 
well-known and reputable firms, and a few smaller ones, 
whose rank in the profession is exceedingly low. The 
majority of criminals are able to pay but the smallest fees; 
and, as long as the auri sacra fames prevails among lawyers, 
as well as with the race of mankind generally, the able 
men of the profession are likely to continue to shun this 
line. 

“In New York City there are ten thousand lawyers, 
four-fifths of whom are dependent upon the exercise of 
their profession as a means of livelihood. It is safe to 
say that, as a result of the conditions recorded above, 
fifty per cent of them are not making over $1,500 per 
year; twenty-five per cent, not over $2,000; fifteen per 
cent, not over $2,500; nine per cent, not over $5,000; and 
probably not much more than the remaining one per cent, 
more than that amount. 

“It has become a platitude to state that the tendency of 
the age is toward specialization aud concentration. This 
being the case, it cannot be expected that the now 
thoroughly commercialized legal profession can escape its 
influence. There are now in New York City about twenty- 
five law firms which are gradually absorbing all business 
of any moment. They represent a number of wealthy 
clients, whose operations, while large, are not sufficiently 
great to justify them, like railway or life-insurance com- 
panies, in having a special legal department of their own. 
Each of these firms is divided into half a dozen departments, 
in charge of experts in different branches of the profession. 
The members of the firm receive comparatively large in- 
comes, while the salary of individuals of the working staff 
ranges from $10 to $25 per week. The lower amount is 
the average. There are thousands of young men of ex- 
cellent ability living on that income, who, under the old 
regime, would have become leaders of the bar, instead of 
insignificant cogwheels of a mighty machine. 

“This condition is typical of the state of the profession 
to-day in any of the large cities. While the old-fashioned 
‘general practitioner’ still exists in the larger communities, 
with dwindling income and vanishing prestige, he is being 
gradually relegated to rural communities and towns of 
small population, there to try an action on a promissory 
note one day, foreclose a mortgage the next and defend a 
criminal thethird. The days of eloquence have passed. 
Courts are too busy to listen, and cases are almost invariably 
decided upon type-written or printed arguments alone. 

“Country lawyers, while not obliged to contend with such 


difficulties as weigh upon their city brethren, have, neve; 
theless, the evil of overcrowding to contend with. On. 
need only open, at random, any legal directory to note tha; 
there is usually one attorney for every nine hundred men 
women, and children of a locality. 

“In the light of a careful study of existing conditions, is 
it difficult to forecast the near future, or hazardous to 
prophesy that, before a quarter-century shall have elapsed, 
the business, even in cities of the fourth rank in population, 
if not handled by the great trust, title insurance, or fidelity 
and casualty companies, will be absolutely controlled by 
from two to half a dozen firms, each with its large staff of 
lawyers whose practice has been absorbed? For the country 
practitioner there will still be an opening, such as it is, 
though it is far from improbable that the operations of the 
companies will not, in time, be extended even to the re- 
motest districts.” 

Mr. Chapin says that his facts and the indications they 
give should not discourage young men who want to take 
up the profession, But he would warn*young men that 
the profession is becoming obsolete and that nowhere is 
there less chance for easy success. Still, the law should 
be studied, even by those who may never want to practice 
in the courts. “‘Every gentleman should know the law,’ 
say an ancient writer, and the present complexity of busi- 
ness interest and the frequent necessity for immediate 
action make it almost imperative for a man of affairs to ac- 
quaint himself, as thoroughly as practicable, with the 
fundamentals of this science.” The man in business who 
knows law has an advantage over the man who does not, 
and the fact is proved conclusively in all the great cities 
by the prominence of such men in the greater lines of en- 


terprise. 
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THE FLIRT. 





BY OLLIE J. WHITE. 





CENE: The Smoking-room. Time—eveniog. The 

S occasion—a hunt ball. A tall, distinguished-looking young 
man in evening dress is standing by a table. His face is 

pale. An expression of weariness about his eves denotes aristo 
cratic blood. He is fashionably unhealthy. He takes a big, 
black cigar in his thin, white fingers, turns it around and looks at 
it contemplatively, then, casting a quick glance about the room, 
nips the end of the cigar in the manner which cigarologists state 
denotes a nervous, high-strung temperament. He smokes. The 
music comes dreamily through the open door. It is a walt 
adapted from something by De Koven. Smoking is evidently a 
serious thing with this young man, as he doesn’t hear the gentle 
‘top tap’’ ofa young lady in high-heeled slippers and a dress. 
This young lady is a belle—beautiful woman—a heart-breaker 
with the recoid of ninety-eight victims living and eight dead and 
three going to die. She has become aa little weary and has 
sought refuge in the smoking room, where she hopes to pu// 
halfa cigarette before she ts discovered. She steps into th 
room, sees the young man and is fearfully annoyed — She in- 
spects him—he looks interesting, and ke is a stranger to her. 
He, unconscious of her presence, struggies with the black weed. 

She coughs. 

YOUNG MAN: (Starts nervously and drops cigar.) “! 
beg your pardon, —I—” 

YOUNG WOMAN: “Pray don’t. I know a young gen 
tleman who is so fond of begging my pardon that he steps 
on my toes at every opportunity. I’m sorry I intruded—” 

(He is extremely agitated. ) 

YounG Woman: “I say, I’m sorry I intruded. !’!! 
not deprive you of your pleasure, however. Smoke—you 
do it artistically.” 

(He nervously takes cigar and smokes. ) 

YouNG Woman: “I didn’t see you at the hunt.” 

YouNG MAN: (Looking around the room.) “I—I do 
not ride—” 

YounG Woman: “What difference does that make?” 

(He looks at her—she is smiling. Evidently her re- 
mark must betunny. He smiles feebly and swallows 
some cigar smoke. He coughs unrestrainedly. ) 

YounG Woman: “Poor fellow—you have only cigar- 
ette lungs. Let us smoke together.” (She hands him 
cigarette and takes one herself. They smoke.) 
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Younc Woman: “You are interesting—you are mys- 
terious—only—only I wish you would talk. Are you 
bored? Does the music annoy you? I'll shut the door.” 
(She shuts the door and he smiles and seats himself. ) 

Younc MAN: “You are very kind. I don’t love 
music as I should. According to Shakespeare, I am ‘fit for 
treason, stratagems and spoils.’ Candidly, I’m not, how- 
ever. I’m fit for better things.” (Starts and goes to fire- 
place for better things. ) 

Younc Woman: “I fancy you have had your share.” 

Younc MAN: “I am having it now.” 

Younc WoMAN: “Have I something to do with that 
remark?” 

YounG MAN: 
scheme.” 

Younc Woman: “You don’t know who I am—you 
know nothing about me.” 

Younc MAN: (Smiles. ) 
Lord Markham—” 

Younc Woman: “He was silly.” 

Younc Man: “He is wiser than the wisest.” 

Younc Woman: “Why?” 


“Something—you are part of the 


“I know you by reputation. 


Younc MAN: “He is dead. You are not smoking.” 

Younc WomAN: “Give me another. You knew Lord 
Markham?” 

Younc MAN: “I was in his confidence. He told me 


how you trifled—” 

YouNG WOMAN: 
you must detest me.” 

Younc MAN: “I do detest you. You see you are just 
harmless enough to arouse that feeling in me—” 

Younc Woman: “You are rude.” 

Younc Man: “Yes? I’m very glad—I mean to be 
rude. I mean to be what, ten years ago, you would have 
called hateful: what to-night you will call penetrating, or, 
perhaps, delightfully sarcastic.” 

Younc Woman: “At least you have found your 
tongue.” 

YOUNG MAN: “It was never lost. I wanted the music 
to be out of hearing—it might have made me sentimental— 
I might have kissed you.” 

Younc WoMAN: “You are a very odd man.” 

Younc Man: “I am one of three brothers.” 

Younc Woman: (Quickly.) “You are not one of 
Markham’s brothers—” 

Younc Man: “No. 
fidence,” 


“Stop. You forget. You—ob, how 


I told you I was in his con- 


YounG WoMAN: “No doubt he exaggerated. ’'Twas 


a harmless flirtation—it started—” 


Younc Man: “By his picking up your handkerchief,” 

Younc Woman: “And it—ended—” 

Younc Man: “As I told you—he is dead.” 

YounG WoMAN: “Was I to blame? There was no 
harm—” 

YounG Man: “No—you are fortunate in that. Your 


desire is limited to the standard of virtuous pleasure.” 

Younc Woman: “Meaning?” 

YounG MAN: “That you are one of those women who, 
finding pleasure sleeping outside the City of Sin, tarry 
with him until he enters, then—having wearied—bid him 
adieu and so get credit for much virtue.” 

Younc Woman: “Then I am not capable of loving”— 


YOUNG MAN: “Not yet.” 
Younc Woman: “When will I love?” 
Younc Man: “When the wrinkles come—when the 


mirror has no more charms for you.” 

Younc Woman: “I shall not live to see that time.” 

Younc MAN: “You will live to see your face a map 
of wrinkles. Women who love die young—their hearts 
wear out. Women who flirt live long. Their hearts 
come to their heritage when their eyes are dim. The wages 
of sin is death; the wages of folly—life. Sin is a disease 
that can be cured—folly a crime that must be punished. 
Longing is the flail—memory wields it—.” 

Younc Woman: “Come here—let me look at you—I 

have seen you before.” 

YounG Man: “Yes?” 

Younc Woman: “Where?” 

Younc Man: “At Lord Markham’s—the night you 
called.” 

Younc Woman: “It was only my folly.” 

Younc Man: “Had it been anything else I should 
have had too much respect for you to have mentioned it.” 

Younc Woman: “Were you concealed in the room?” 

Younc Man: “No. I see the starting of a wrinkle.” 

Younc Woman: “Where?” 

Younc Man: “In your mind. The germ is in the 
first serious thought you have ever entertained.” 

Younc Woman: “I—am serious. I think I am un- 
dergoing a change. I feel very odd. Tell me, do you 
really detest me?” 

YounGc MAN: 

Younc WoMAN: 
believe you are a true man. 


“Yes. Why?” 
“Because I want your regard. I 
You have been very rude, 


but you have told me the truth and I—I think I am be- 
ginning to appreciate the truth. Will you give me your 
hand? It is very cold. 
you to like me.” 

Younc MAN: “I couldn’t like you.” 

Younc Woman: “You must 
have—why can’t you?” 

YOUNG MAN: “I understand you.” 

Younc Woman: Believe me, I 
am different. I feel very strange—my heart has an odd 
craving—a longing: I want you to kiss me.” 

YounGc Man: “No.” 

Younc Woman: "I am a woman—you have made me 
awoman. Just one kiss—” 

Younc MAN: “Sh! Some one is coming—” 

(The door is opened and four or five gentlemen enter 
laughing and chatting. Among them is the President of 
the Club. Hesees the young woman. ) 

PRESIDENT: “Well, Miss Clayton, have we found you? 
Nice way to neglect us.” (Sees young man.) “Is that 
you, John?” 

Younc Man: “Yes, sir.” 

PRESIDENT: “You’re wanted in the kitchen.” (As 
young man goes out) “Clever servant—was valet to Lord 
Markham. He was quite attached to his Lordship, and 
Markham made him his confidant.” 


Fe Ft 
“FOOLS RUSH IN...” 


I wish it were warmer—I want 


like me—other men 


“I am different now. 





One found new worlds within- the mind of man: 
The cynics called Columbus charlatan 
And burned Giordano Bruno! . . . Who unfurled 
The heavens like a scroll, that men might know, 
But foolish Galileo? . . . Who began 
Our new free art and thought and social plan, 
But that pour, outcast, crazy fool Rousseau? 


() NE fool sailed westward till he found a world; 


There is one toast the future ages drink 
Standing! —To those who dare, rush in and die! — 
Those who defy all rights and break all rules, 
Who fight impossible battles, and who think 
True thoughts—at whom with one accord we cry, 
“The fools, the fools, the fools!”—God bless the 
fools! 


Curtis Hidden Page, in Harper's Magazine for July. 
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“SPOLIATION OF FOREST PARK.” 





BY W. B. S. 

Is it possible that assertions which the 
facts do not sustain about the spoliation of 
Forest Park are being printed and be- 
lieved? 

A few days ago aworshiper of Nature, 
who had read much and had seen nothing 
of what he was talking about on the World’s 
Fair site, expressed, in the presence of 
Robert S. Brookings, his indignation at “the 
wholesale devastation of Forest Park.” The 
President of the Board of Trustees of 
Washington University was irresponsive. 
He answered in a polite monosyllable which 
was non-committal. Mr. Brookings is an 
enthusiastic forester in the best sense. 
When the choppers began to clear railroad 
right-of-way along the Mississippi and his 
cherished trees went down, the owner of 
Kennett Castle was ready to sell and move. 
But he is not now of those who feel that a 
wicked tree-tragedy has been perpetrated in 
the transformation of the northwestern 
quarters of Forest Park. 

The World’s Fair has done for Washing- 
ton University that which otherwise the 
President cf the Board of Trustees would 
have been calling upon the Municipal 
authorities todo. And the Parkview Realty 
Company would have seconded the motion. 
A public nuisance of growing evil was 
abated when “The Wilderness” was swept 
away. 

With Washirgton University ready for 
occupancy and the Catlin tract coming into 
market as high class residence property, 
the Wilderness would have been no longer 
a possibility if there had been no Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. It existed only be- 
cause the city’s purse and plan of improve- 
ment had not reached it. Fifty acres of 
menace to health and morals passed away 
with the disappearance of “The Wilder- 
ness.” The city was saved the expense of 
a work which could not have been put off 
much longer. 

“The Wilderness!” It has a taking look 
on paper. Some of the descriptions of it, 
as writers have imagined it, are fasinating. 
No one who saw it as it was, who followed 
Director Taylor’s woodmen step by step as 
they slashed and hewed, has tears to shed 
for the lost wilderness. 

In the extreme northwest corner of Forest 
Park where the River des Peres sprangled 
into branches, where the alluvial had been 
brought down by a thousand freshets to 
create extraordinary fertility, vegetation riot- 
ed. It had plunged into debauchery. “The 
Wilderness” was atangle of vines and a thick- 
et of brush. Trees that had struggled up- 
ward for generations, had been chocked and 
smothered and sapped by parasites. Some 
had fallen and decayed. Oc:hers stood gaunt 
and bare. The living were stunted and 
twisted and crooked. Every crime knowa 
to forestry }was in practice. Yet there are 
those persons who profess to mourn the pass- 
ing of “The Wilderness.” 

This year or next, at the farthest remove, 
when appropriations permitted, Park Com- 
missioner Ridgely, who now counts every 
distorted sapling’s stump a loss, would have 
been compelled to invade with an ax and 
mattock this corner of the park. Intelli- 
gent forestry would have demanded the re- 
moval of four-fifths of the growth that the 
fittest might have opportunity to survive. 

East of “The Wilderness” to Lindell 
Pavilion and south from Catlin Tract to the 
fringe of hills were open acres occupied by 
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speed track, tennis courts, golf links and 
ball grounds, the Jong lake and the tortuous 
route of the River des Peres. Persons 
familiar with these portions of the park as 
they were, donot need to be reminded that 
the trees were scattered and not numerous. 
On these open tracts and on the site of “The 
Wilderness” the graders and builders have 
been at work since the day of ground break- 
ing in December. Is it not fair to the 
World’s Fair management to ask that the 
sympathetic who have been disturbed by the 
stories of “vandalism” shall visit Art Hill 
and survey the field of operations before 
they voice their indignation and regret? 

From the hill the great avenues radiate 
north, northeast and northwest. The main 
avenue stretching “nor’ by nor’ east” is 600 
feet wide. On either side of the central 
avenue is a double row of maple trees, 
from a foot to two and one-half in circum- 
ference, from thirty to forty feet high. 
Flanking these double rows of trees rise the 
walls of exhibit palaces sixty-five feet to 
the eaves line. Here will be such a grand 
plaza as Exposition creation has never 
before conceived to be p)ssible, with full- 
grown shade trees adorning the vista, in 
contrast with the ivory-colored architecture. 

Now look down the side avenues 300 feet 
wide from building line to building line with 
single rows of large trees on either side. 
Every shapely tree in all the parts of the 
park where the digging and building have 
been going on, from the pavilion to Skinker 
road, from Catlin tract to the fringe of 
hills, has been saved and!transplanted along 
those avenues. They are being nursed and 
watered to entire recovery from the shock 
of removal. Most of these trees are from 
the groups which dotted the open plain. 
Not many were supplied by “The Wilder- 
ness,” for when the foresters got into the 
bad lands of Forest Park they discovered that 
vicious surroundings had so distorted growth 
that few trees were worth saving. Total 
depravity in vegetation had wrought a wreck 
of forest life. It was enough to have 
brought forth protest from the spirit of 
Henry Shaw. Dr. Trelease would have 
considered the arboretum everlastingly dis- 
graced by a square rod of such neglect. 

Such is the measure of so-called “spolia- 
tion of Forest Park,” so far as the trees are 
concerned. 

From the east and west range of hills 
dividing the lower plane, which is the site 
of the exbibit palaces, from the higher 
plateau, the forest, still primeval, extends 
southward over mure than 300 acres. Knolls 
and glades, where breaks occur in the forest, 
are being set apart for smaller buildings. 
The temporary railroad tracks, to convey 
material and exhibits, curve and twist about 
to seek the open places. To save these trees 
the Exposition Company has leased a cor- 
responding acreage beyond the park bounds 
involving an expenditure of $200,000. 

The River des Peres has gone under 
ground where it belonged. It had begun to 
offend the olfactories before the World’s 
Fair was located in the park. All last sum- 
mer it was covered with scum. Its disap- 
pearance was as inevitable as the changing 
of Mill Creek into a sewer when the city 
grew to the banks of Chouteau’s Pond. The 
open River des Peres was bound to go with 
“The Wilderness,” as with all else of nature 
inconsistent with the haunts of men. 

True, also, the winding lake has disap- 
peared. In place of it is being excavated the 
Grand Basin, with the 1,600 feet concave of 
Art Hill and the base of the Terrace of 
States forits soutbern curve, and the fronts 
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Where $2.00 are good for a Good Gas Range. 


BACKUS BUILDING—1011 OLIVE. 


Headquarters for Good Gas Goods. 
>>> o++>++~++~+ +++ ++ + + +++ + + > > + + + > > + +4 


THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and West Belle Place. 


Absolutely Fire-Proof. » Strictly High Class. 2 Both Plans. 
RESTAURANT AND GRILL ROOM. 


FORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 
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S TUDEBAKER’S e 
PLEASUREAND $WeEHICLES 


BUSINESS 


FRAZIER’S dp ip CARTS AND 


vencte NOVELTIES 


We show the largest line of High Grade, Stylish, New and Up-to-date 
Vehicles in the city—Not an old style job on the 
floors. Visitors welcome. 


St tas vere 015-917 N. Broadway 
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the first row of exhibit palaces for its 


thern limit. Lagoons extend north, east 
i west from the Grand Basin, completely 
rcling this first rowof palaces. The 

w of the cascades down sixty feet to the 

:in means continuous agitation and purity. 
Why shall not Basin, Lagoons, Terraces, 
Cascades and the radiating avenue of well- 
grown trees remain after the Fair has 
passed and the exhibit palaces have disap- 
peared? The $1,000,000 Palace of Art will 
crown Art Hill. Its setting of terrace, cas- 
cade, basin and approaching avenues, with 
their rows of maples, may be considered 
permanent as well as the Art building itself. 
Removal of the eight great exhibit structures 
will leave level spaces to be transformed into 
flower gardens, play grounds and athletic 
fields fronting upon the water or bordered 
by trees. 

Across this expanse from Park Cottage 
one way, from University quadrangle the 
other, will be a sweep of vision a mile and a 
half. From Art Hill there will be another 
view not so long, but of greater width of 
range from the University campus on the ex- 
treme left, around tothe red tiles of the roofs 
in Westmoreland place on the right. From 
three points, the university, the art building 
and the cottage, the vision will embrace not 
the waste of the pessimist’s fancy, but views 
of entrancing interest and beauty when the 
ephemeral architecture of the Fair shall have 
vanished. 

And then shall we still hear the voice of 
one crying in “The Wilderness,” lamenting 
for those misshapen trees, because they are 
not, and refusing to be comforted? 


et 
THE THIRD BRIDGE. 


To the Editor of the Mirror: 

What has become of the Third Bridge? 
Whenand by whom will it be built? Sz:ir 
this up in your valuable paper. 

Subscriber. 

(There is nothing definite to be said about 
the Third Bridge. The project is still in a 
very embryonic state. Some say it will be 
located in North St. Louis, somewhere near 
Mullanphy street, while others locate it in 
Carondelet. Nothing seems to be known 
about the parties behind the project. As 
matters stand, the Third Bridge appears to 
exist principally in the imagination. That 
it is a necessity to the people of St. Louis 
is generally recognized, but when built it 
will, like others, be sold out to the Terminal 
Association. Editor Mirror. 


se et 


An art nouveau era is at hand and som 
of the designs in bronzes, sterling silver- 
ware and jewelry, shown at Bolland’s, are 
perfect dreams of beauty. Seventh and 
Locust streets. 

Fe Ft 


A raw Irish volunteer, during the late war 
in Cuba, was discovered by the sergeant of 
his company in a hole, well out of the way 
of even a stray shot, when he should have 
been engaged in active service. “Get out of 
that hole!” commanded the sergeant, stern- 
ly; “get out of itthis minute!” The broad 
Irish face looked up at him. with stubborn 
resistance written on every feature. “You 
may be my superior officer,” he said, boldly, 
“but, all the same, Oi’m the wan that found 
this hole fir-rst.” 

Ft 


IN THE Way—“What’s the matter with 
Walker?” “Run down.” “Overwork?” 
“No, under automobile.” —Philadelphia Press. 


SOCIETY. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Mr. and Mrs, P. B, Little are at Wequeton- 
sing. 

Mr. and Mrs, Lil M’Nair will pass the summer 
in Colorado, 

Mr. and Mrs, George Warren Brown will sail 
for Kurope on July 9th. 

Mr. and Mrs. A, S. Dodge, will remain in 
California for the summer. 

Mr. and Mrs, Cyrus Clark will spend the 
sunmer on the eastern sea coast. 

Mr. and Mrs, Charles Clark, Jr., are settled in 
their new home on Hortense place. 

Mr. and Mrs, Kugene Cuendet {will sail for 
Enrope about the first of August. 

Mts. D. Y. Van Dyne is visiting her sister, 
Mrs, Whitney Layton, of Chamberlain Park. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Elliot and their family 
will summer at their cottage at Magnolia Beach. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Blossom will pass the 
warm months at Fort Griswold, New London, 

Conn, 

Mrs. W. Leigh Burton, of Virginia, is visiting 
her son, Mr. Robert M. Burton, 4378 Laclede 
avenue, 

Mr. and Mrs. William H. Thomson pass the 
summer months at their country place at 
Arcadia, 

Dr. and Mrs. Theodore Prewitt and Miss Beth 
Prewitt have gone to Wequetonsing, for the 
summer, 

Mr. Sam Dodd and the Misses Dodd, accom- 
panied by Mrs, H. B. Dodd, left, last week, for 
the Adirondacks. 

Mr. and Mrs, D. R. Wolfe left, last week, for 
the Hast, whence they will sail for a tour of 
France and Germany. 

Mr. and Mrs, Thomas Crouch.accompanied by 
Mfsses Ida and Nellie Crouch, have taken a cot- 
tage at Shelter Island. 

Mrs. R, N, Poulin has returned from a visit of 
several months to her daughter, Mrs, Ola W. 
Bell, in the Philippines. 

Mr. K. S. White, of the Usona, is e ntertaining 
her son, Lieut. William Russell White, who is 
home from the Philippines. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Grayson who have been 
spending their honeymoon abroad, sailed for 
home on June 23d and will return direct to St’ 
Louis, 

Mrs, Julius Walsh, accompanied by her 
daughters, Miss Josephine Walsh and Mrs. Tom 
Maffitt, isin Georgetown at the commencement 
exercises of Georgetown college. 

Miss Evadne Rumsay and Mr. Stanley Stoner, 
have selected September 18th, for the date of 
their wedding. Miss Rumsey has gone with 
her family totheir summer cottage at Minne- 
tonka Beach, 

Mrs, A. D. Giauini, accompanied by her little 
daughter Vera and her parents, Mr. and Mrs. A, 
E. Faust, sailed, on Tuesday, for Europe. They 
willspend a part ofthe summeratthe Busch 
Villa, on the Rhine. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Battle, of Lindell boule- 
vard, accompanied by their daughter and son- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Engene Smith and child- 
ren, will leave, next week, for their cottage at 
North Port Point, Mich. 

Mr. Lewis Tune gave a dinner at the Country 
Club, on Saturday evening, in honor of Mrs. 
Charles Coxand Miss Virginia Cox and their 
guests, Misses Julia Rudy of Henderson, Ky. 
and Nellie Boone, of Kansas City. 

Mr. Walter Edwards, Secretary of the St. 
Louis Board of Public Improvements, and Miss 
Lula Duncan, danghter of Mr. and Mrs. 
H. C. Duncan were married, on June 18th, at 
Maple Hill, Osborne, Mo. Mr, and Mrs. Ed- 
wards will be at home at 4343 West Morgan 
street after July 10th. 

On Saturday morning last, Miss Amy Holland 
and Mr. Clarkson Potter, were quietly married 
The ceremony being performed at the home of 
the bride’s mother, Mrs. I. H. Holland, of 3829 
Washington avenue. Miss Emily Wickham and 
Miss Emily Catlin were bridesmaids and Mr. 
Potter was accompanied by Messrs, Henry 
Potter and John McCluney. 

Miss Viola Robinson and Mr, Willis Powell, 
Jr., were married on Tuesday morning, the 
ceremony taking place at St. Francis Xavier's 
Church, at nine o’clock, Rev. Father Bronsgeest 
officiating. A number oi relatives and friends 
were present at the church. The bride entered 
with her father, Dr. P. Gervais Robinson, who 
gave her away. Miss Al<cia Chambers was 
maid of honor. Mr. Guy Alexander was Mr 
Powell’s best man. After the ceremony there 
was a breakfast at the bride’s home. Only the 
immediate families were present. Mr. and Mrs, 
Powell left on the mid-day train for an Eastern 
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Mermod & Jaccar 
On BROADWAY, °°%,x0cust 


Mail Orders Promptly and Carefully Filled, 


“WoRLD’S GRANDEST JEWELRY ESTABLISHMENT.” 


High Class Novelties in Sterling Silver 
and Engraved Crystal 


——i oa 


Wedding Gifts 


SRE this beautiful Barrel Jam Pot and 
Spoon, 5 inches high, of solid silver and cut 


crystal ONLY 


$14.00 


JEWELRY 
Co., 
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honeymoon tour, and upon their return will be 
at home to friends at the residence of Mr, Willis 
J. Powell, the groom’s father, on Locust street, 

Mrs, Charles Cox, entertained forty young 
people with a progressive dinner party, last 
week, given in honorof her young daughter, 
Miss Virginia Cox, who has just graduated 
from the Mary Institute and two visitors, Miss 
Helen Boone, of Kansas City, and Miss Julia 
Rudy, of Henderson, Kentucky. The men pro- 
gressed during the courses, the ladies remaining 
seated. Among those present were Misses 
Adele Armstrong, Helen Johnson, Mary Shewell, 
Helen Block, Mildred Stickney, Janet Morton 
Lily Lambert, Edith O’Neil, Mildred Stickney, 
Messrs.Howard Bailey,Robert Aull, Lewis Tune, 
Frank Shields, Edgar Shields, Claude Erskine, 
Clifford McMillan. John Sublette, Edward Sub- 
lette and Edward Lewis. 

Miss Jessie Moore and Mr. Roger Edgar Sim- 
mons were married on Wednesday, the cere- 
mony beiug performed at the Church of the 
Holy Communion at eight o’clock by the Rev, 
Dr. R. E, Lee Craig, of Omaha, Neb. The bride 
entered with her father, Dr. William Grant 
Moore, of Vandeventer place. Miss Louise Dyer 
was the maid of honor. The bridesmaids, Misses 
Florence Newby, Mable Bryan and Lucy North. 
Mr. Guy Hitchcock accompanied the groom as 
best man and the ushers and groomsmem were 
Messrs. William Baechtel,of Pittsburg, Pa.,Frank 
Wm. Adams,of Cleveland, Ohio, Tom Kemp, of 
Baltimore, George W. Parker, North Moore, 
and J. E. Duncan allof St. Louis. After the 
ceremony there was a small reception at the 
home of the bride in Vandeventer place, after 
which the young couple departed fora honey- 
moon tour. They will make their home in 
Baltimore, Md. 

It is many a day since society has seen so 
reala Garden Fete as was arranged by Mrs, 
Max Orthwein, in honor of her husband’s birth- 
day last Saturday night. Orthwein Heights, 
the country home of Mr. and Mrs, Orthwein, 
was the scene of gaiety. The fete opened with a 
reception during which Mrs, Orthwein was 
assisted by hes sister-in-law, Mrs. Ralph Orth- 
wein and her sister, Miss Ella Homes. After 
congratu‘ations had been offered to the host, the 
fete assumed the informal character ofa large 
house-party. More than four hundred guests 
attended, and many remained till two 
o'clock. Among those attending were: Messrs. 
and Mesdames William F. Homes, Ed, Gray- 
son, Frank Everts, John Kline, A. T. Nuel- 
sen, Frank Griesedick, Martin Mullaly, Otto 
Rugg, Ed Curby, Phil Becker, William Holla- 
day, George Holliday, R. IL. Maguire, Fred 
Orthwein, E. L. Preetorious, Adolph Boeckler, 
Joseph Whyte, Count and Countess de Penaloza, 
Dr. and Mrs. Abe Leggett, Henry Stockstrum, 
Robert Bluthart, Al Bauer, Duthiel Cabanne, Ed. 
Stamm, James Bronough, Henry Koehler, Jr., 
Hugh R. Lyle, E. S. Warner, Mr, and Mrs, 
Gundelach, George Maxwell, George Maguire, 
Martin Lammert, Frank Nuelsen, Walter Orth- 
wein, Joseph Griesedick, Ben Griesedick, Henry 
Griesedick, Dr. and Mrs. O'Reilly, Dan Dono- 
van, Misses Mae Maguire, Bessie Maguire, Vir- 
ginia Sanford, Mabel Strauss, Estelle, Prufrock, 
Clemence Nuelsen, Lily Belle Bryan, Pearl 
Sjrauss, Ruth Orthwein, Loretta Donovan, Daisy 


Medley, Lily Coale. Messrs, Frank Donovan, 
Fred Nuelsen, T. Eddie Orthwein, Paul Janis, 
Ed. Krausnick, Billy Hoeber, Ben Landrum, 
Henry Laumeier, Arnim Orthwein, Bert Lawnin, 
Ralph Coale, Harry Turner, Dewey Hickey, 
Wallie Archer, from near Gifford, Ark., Theo- 
dore Herold, Jack Mee, of Woonsocket, R.I., 
and John Dillon, 


Fe 


The angry maiden readjusted the hat 
she wore (her brother’s,) gave a pull at 
her tie (her sweetheart’s) stuck her hands 
defiantly into the pockets of her coat (cut 
like her father’s) and continued: 

“In the course of time women will not 
have adistinguishing garment. There goes 
aman who has actually adopted woman’s 
shirt waist!” But they all have to wear 
Swope’s shoes. Swope’s is best in fit, 
finish and durability. Swope’s is at 311 N 
Broadway, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Parrish’s New Laundry. 


We iron the above style of collar in a differ- 
ent way and much better than any other 


Laundry in this city CAN. It is done with 
a machine of Mr. Anderson’s own invention, 
the option on the patent right of which is 
given to the Troy Laundry Machinery Co., of 
Troy, New York. This machine does not 
break the collar, and shapes it so that the tie 
will slide between the folds. I have no in- 
terest in any other laundry and no one except 
my partner and manager, Mr. J, Arthur 
Anderson, is interested with me. 


rim mi il 


DINKS LIL. PARRISH’S LAUNDRY, 
(Not incorporated) 
3126 and 3128 Olive st. 
“Lest we forget,”” we use CAMP JACKSON 
SPRING WATER. 
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After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tak St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
Sogeesments, ts su r cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 


































SUMMER MUSIC. 


THE WEDDING DAY, 





Affairs took an ambitious turn at the 
Delmar, Sunday night, when the opera 
written by Julian Edwards and Stanislaus 
Stange, for a tri-star combination, was put 
on with brand new scenery and some new 
people in cast and chorus. 

The work was heard here some four years 
ago, and probably would have been given a 
second season, had not internal dissention 
dissolved the “triumvirate” at the end of its 
first year, as the music of “The Wedding 
Day” is good and tuneful, while the book is 
not as stupid as the average comic opera 
libretto. Mr. Edwards is particularly happy 
in his ensemble numbers, and has given 
each and every one of the principals some 
effective solo work. 

The performance was better than any 
given this season by the Delmar Company. 
That careful, conscientious, worker, Maud 
Williams, as Lucille D’ Herblet looked as 
handsome in her dark way, as did Lillian 
Russell in her fair way, and sang with fine 
effect. Miss Williams’ performance always 
leaves the gratifying impression that she is 
doing her best work. There is never a sug- 
gestion of shirking, or saving, either in 
singing or speaking, in fact a little less 
regard for the far-off back rows would 
materially help her to keep in good vocal 
condition through a destructive season of 
open-air work. Gaspard last week laid Mr. 
Harvey low—he sacrificed every shred of 
voice to his “gold,” his “precious gold,” and 
Polycop was given in pantomime at the open- 
ing performance. He was immensely 
amusing nevertheless, and when he recovers 
sufficient voice to make the lines audible he 
will make the hit of the season in this opera, 
as the part suits him perfectly, 

Miss Reynolds’ Rose Marie is far and 
away better than anything she has done in 
this city. She sings sweetly and discreetly, 
plays intelligently and with captivating 
archness, and altogether shows marked im- 
provement along the lines laid down for the 
comic opera soubrette. 

Mr. Riley Hatch made his debut with 
this company as the Duc de Bullion and pro- 
claimed his presence in a voice that shook 
the pavilion and rumbled ominously down 
the midway. Josephine Knapp, who will 
always be remembered for the dashing way 
in which she sang “D'xie” inthe medley- 
finale of the second act of “Tar and Tartar,” 
when that absurdity was the vogue, hid her 
buxom beauty under the grotesque garb of 
the baker’s aunt, but got a jot of fun out of 
the short role. Miss Chapman looked regal 
as Madame de Montbazon. Mr. Clark’s part, 
this week, is somewhat out cf the ordinary 
run of baritone parts, but Mr. Delamotta is 
the conventional comic opera hero. Good 
“bits” are contributed by Alex Joel, Frank 
Rainger, A. J. Morris, and superlatively 
excellent work by chorus and orchestra. 

FF 
A CASE OF OPPRESSIVE TAXATION. 





From Pottsville comes a story of an old 
chap who is proud to describe himself as 
the original anti-expansionist. Soon after 
the breaking out of hostilities with Spain 
and the passage of the war revenue act by 
Congress, he began to orate against the new 
taxes as an exhibition of Federal tyranny. 
He would fairly froth at the mouth as he 
denounced the war tariff, and would darkly 
hint at the possibility of a latter day Patrick 
Henry and a new awakening of the people 


A severe cold 


to a sense of the injustice. 
laid him low and his doctor, finding him 
asleep one day and thinking a little blistering 
would do him good, applied a fine, large 
mustard plaster to the old fellow’s back. 
The burning, stinging bite of the heated 
mustard awoke the crusty patient, who 
rolled over in agony for a minute or two, 
clapped one hand behind him, felt the 
plaster and, frantically tearing it off, roared: 

“Has it come to this that an old man like 
me can’t even die peaceably in his bed 
without having the Government come along 
and clap a revenue stamp on him?”— 
Philadelphia Times. 

eS 
MICHIGAN RESORTS, 





The all-absorbing question now is: “Where 
shall I pass the summer?” There are so 
many delightful places one scarcely knows 
which to choose. Charlevoix, also known 
as “Charlevoix-the-beautiful” with its ex- 
cellent features of location, the western 
boundaries being the waters of Lake Michi- 
gan, is a charming watering place and one 
to which the well-pleased visitors return, 
season after season. Besides nature’s many 
attractions Charlevoix is wel! supplied with 
hotel accomodations. Among the principal 
hostelries are the Chicago resort and the Inn. 
Connected with the latter is an elaborate 
casino and an immense swimming pool, the 
one in the grove and the other, with a 
suitable and well equipped building, on the 
beach. There are, also, five other hotels and 
about fifteen cottages where board can be 
obtained. 

Petoskey is the most important resort 
headquarters in Michigan. This for the 
two-fold reason of the natural beauty and 
healthfulness of its location and the wide 
range of accommodations that it affords for 
the tourist, and for the health and pleasure 
seeker. The prevailing winds of the locality 
are from the lake; they sweep over the town, 
ever cool and laden with health-giving 
freshness. The hotel and boarding-house 
accommodations in Petoskey are extensive 
and excellent, as also are the opportunities 
for recreation and amusement. 

Among the more popular of the hotels are 
the New Arlington, Cushman, Imperial, 
Perry and New Petoskey. Besides these, 
however, area number of cottages and 
twelve other hotels. 

One of the most charming resorts, Bay 
View, lies one mile further up on the 
beach from Petoskey, the two being con- 
nected by fifteen-minute service by rail, and 
also by frequent service by boat, during the 
summer months. It is an assembly ground 
of some three hundred and sixty acres, the 
natural characteristics of which consist of 
three natural terraces overlooking the bay, 
and rising toa height, on the highest, of 
about three hundred feet, the terraces being 
abundantly curtained by a natural growth of 
trees. Scattered among the latter is a well- 
built summer city containing hotels, nu- 
merous fine university and assembly halls, 
and over four hundred cottages. This little 
summer city also has been provided with a 
system of water-works, has well-laid-out 
roads and paths, and has every accessory 
and convenience for a summer home. From 
the piazzas of its cottages are obtained such 
charming vistas of the beautiful, cool and 
refreshing bay as to make it apparent 
whence the place derives its name. 

Wequetonsing, Harbor Point, Ottawa 
Beach and many other places in close prox- 
imity and of like | attractiveness are 
reached best by the Illinois Central Rail- 
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When we speak of wicker work we often have in mind the 
chairs and tables that spread, wobble and soon go to pieces, 
but this chair is made of willow, tough, 
strong, enduring, the substantial sort, good 
All the good-looking shapes 
ate in the House Beautiful, third floor, the 
St. George, the Brighton, the Robeson and 
others, in red yellow or green, stained in not 
Prices begin at $6.75. 
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road. Every comfort and convenience on 
this line is provided for. The buffet-library 
car and parlor cars are models of elegance, 
and books of the library are subject to the 
use of patrons in the sleeping and parlor 
compartments. The dining car has a 
capacity of thirty at a sitting and in struct- 
ural characteristics is the result of the latest 
development of artistic and mechanical 
skill. This, together with the first-class 
menu and good service, not only in this car 
but in the others as well, combine to make 
the Illinois Central’s accommodations all 
that the most fastidious taste could demand. 
Before purchasing a ticket elsewhere, call 
upon this railroad company. 
et 
HER ARTIFICE. 





Benedict (just returned from honeymoon 
trip and settled in new apartment): There’s 
our phone, dear. (Kisses his bride.) Wait 
till I answer it. (Later, returning witk 
feigned annoyance on his face) Isn’t ita 
pity? The ’phone was from Tom, at the 
club. I must go down immediately (gets 
hat and raglan. and kisses bride.) Now 
don’t wait for me, dear, I may be late. 

Mrs. Benedict (not exactly a novice for she 
has three married sisters and knows the 
ways of men): All right, dear. Of course 
I'll be lonely, but will try and console my- 
self. I guess I’ll go to see “Fiddle Dee 
Dee.” They say it’s fine. 

Mr. B. (pausing in hall on way to door): 
Better wait until to-morrow and I’ll take 
you myself. I prefer you not to go alone. 

Mrs. B. (going to telephone): Oh, I 
don’t intend to. I fancy one of my sisters 
will be only too glad to get out (takes down 
receiver). Hello, Carrie. Not Carrie? Oh, 
Mr. Benson, how lovely. I wanted Carrie 
to gotothe theater with me. You? Why, 
yes, if you like. I’ll be ready in fifteen 
minutes. Ob, no, he won’t care! 

Mr. B. Who is that? 

Mrs. B. Charley Benson, don’t you 
know? Iwas engaged to him when I was 
sixteen. Have known him for years. 

Mr. B. Well, I don’t think it proper for 
my wife to go out with another man. 

Mrs. B. But Charley Benson is just like 
a brother. He lives at Carrie’s, you know. 

Mr. B. (taking off hat and raglan): I 
guess I won’t go to the club. 





Mrs. B. Well, 
I’m away? 

Mr. B. gives her a kiss, 

Mrs. B. (going to ’phone): Well, I 
think I’ll stay at home, too. I'll just have 
time to catch Charley before he leaves. 
We'll go another night instead.—San Fran- 
cisco Town Talk. 


what will you do while 


Fe Ft 
A neat monogram on your stationery 
gives individuality to correspondence. No 
charge for one or two letter monogram 
except for stamping, which ranges in price 
from 10 cents per quire upwards. Mermod 
& Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 
ee 
CLEVELAND AT GRAY GABLES 





Grover Cleveland is now lord, of Butter- 
milk bay, the arm of Buzzards’ bay upon 
which he has his estate, Gray Gables. He 
has decided to return to his old summer 
home, as the Berkshires were without the 
sea air, and then his trouble through catch- 
ing a “short” bass has not been forgotten. 

Through clever real estate manipulation 
his agents have secured the entire Monu- 
ment beach shore rights, and now he and 
Joe Jefferson will have perfect seclusion 
and fish to their hearts’ content. 

The register of deeds has been very busy, 
recently recording transfers, and the many 
changes aroused considerable speculation, 
when, after the transfers were finally 
made, “no trespassing” signs appeared all 
over the properties, representing a valu- 
ation of over $300,000. 

Workmen have begun their labors on 
Gray Gables, and besides repairs to the 
house, a new boathouse has been started.— 
Philadelphia North American. 

ze Ft 

Ex-Governor Boutwell’s “Grant Reminis- 
cences” include a horse story. President 
Grant was attracted by a horse owned by 
a Washington butcher, and he bought it for 
$500. Subsequently he took Senator 
Conkling out to ride behind his new acquisi- 
tion, and the President asked the Senator 
what he thought of the animal. “It strikes 
me,” said the Senator, “that I would rather 
have the $500.” “Well, that’s what the 
butcher said,” remarked the President. 

eS 

Society Stationery—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





Willis G. Emerson, has written a very 
od story of the West, full of dramatic 
tion, good character drawing, and effective 
assages of description, in “Buell Hamp- 

ton.” There may be a better picture of a 

rairie fire than the one Mr. Emerson gives 

n his book, but one doubts it. The author 

n several chapters reveals himself as a 
person of keen appreciation of music. 
Likewise he understands something of the 
inner workings of politics, and is familiar 
with the color and excitement and interest 
of Western journalism. The whole story 
goes along with a brisk swing which keeps 
interest aroused and continually shifting. 
Mr. Emerson has somewhat of a tendency 
to pathos, and comes periously near to over- 
doing it, at times. The readers of the 
country have long been waiting for a typical 
Western novel, and doubtless many of them 
will find in “Buell Hampton” the object of 
their search. Nothing better has been done 
jn its line thus far, and this is saying so-xe- 
thing, when we consider the work of Hamlin 
Garland and Wm. Allen White. “Buell 
Hampton” is a good story in every particu- 
lar. It will be popular, beyond all doubt. 
The book is published by Forbes & Com- 
pany, Boston. 
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T. R. Sullivan is a writer of talent and 
taste. His short stories in the magazines, 
some. years ago, were always striking in con- 
ception and artistic in execution, and he is 
particularly happy in his appreciation and 
depiction of art life and artistic people. In 
his recent story, “The Courage of Convic- 
tion,” he is happiest, perhaps, when he has 
his hero located in Paris, among the stu- 
dents of the Quarter. There is a love motif, 
of course, which is fairly well developed. 
The right man isin love with the wrong 
woman, or vica versa, as the reader may 
figure itout for himself, and they make a 
heroic struggle not to give way to the pas- 
sion between them. They resolve to 
smother their love and to live apart. The 
young man finally marries a girl who is not 
the right girlfor him, but a pretty fair 
makeshift and they live happily ever after- 
wards. Mr. Sullivan cannot be felicitated 
upon originality in this story, but then we 
have a great man’s word for it that there “is 
nothing new under the sun.” The telling 
of the story atones for the conventionality 
of the theme, and, furthermore, Mr. Sulli- 
van gives usa very powerful picture of 
Nina Stanwood struggling within herself be- 
tween the choice of two men. If we admit 
the fact that a woman could be in love with 
@ man and the man not find it out after 
such signs as given by Nina Stanwood, every- 
thing else in the story could be accepted as a 
matter of course. However that may be, 
the story is an eminently readable one, and, 
in the summer time, what more could one 
ask? Chas. Scribner’s Sons are the pub- 
lishers. 
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Edward L. Vincent is the author of a 
Story entitled “Margaret Bowlby,” which 
has to do with politics. The heroine is an 
exceedingly up to-date person, and if she is 
a prophesy of what the woman in politics 
will be, then God preserve us from the 
aforesaid woman in politics. This story is 
very likely to be used to maintain the con- 


tention of the anti-suffragist that instead of 
woman uplifting politics, politics will de- 
grade women to the plane of our present 
political boodlers, ward-workers and schem- 
ers. One cannot saythat Mr. Vincent deals 
with politics with exact appreciation of con- 
ditions. The story is somewhat too highly 
colored to please discriminating readers. The 
heroine achieves her political ends, which 
are coincidental with her desire for the man 
she loves, and so everything comes out all 
right in the end. The story is not unin- 
teresting, and is, in fact, in places, very 
well written. It is only as an incorrect view 
of politics that the book is to be harshly 
criticised, if at all. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, are the publishers. 
ed 

Clara Morris, the emotional actress, has 
been doing agreat deal of writing of late. 
Her reminiscences were interesting, and 
some of her short stories striking. Now she 
appears before the public as the author of a 
book called “The Pasteboard Crown,” which 
appears to he a story of the New York 
stage. The book is colored not a little by 
the emotionalism and sentimentalism that 
characterized the plays in which Miss 
Morris, some years ago, made her greatest 
hit. In various parts of the story it is im- 
possible for the reader to overcome the im- 
pression that the former stage celebrity is 
telling some of “her own story.” In most 
of the chapters there is astamp of verity 
that‘no one canignore. It is doubtful if, 
within certain limitations, there ever was 
given a better insight into the conditions 
upon the stage, so far as they relate to the 
women thereof. The story as a story is not 
much to be considered, and its tone is not 
wholly pleasing, but the book is interesting 
and valuable by reason of its exposition of 
the aspect of the world as it appears to one 
behind the footlights. It is good reading in 
every chapter, and if it may not be called 
literature it certainly has value for its ex- 
position of a point of view concerning a de- 
partment of intellectual, artistic activity 
about which the world at large has been 
considerably misinformed. The book is 
published by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 


York. 
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One of the most interesting books of the 
past year was a volume entitled “Collections 
and Recollections,” and now there comes,by 
the anonymous author of that volume, an- 
other entitled “An On-lookers Notebook.” 
It is a book the savor of which cannot be 
given in a review either long or short. It is 
composed of a number of papers printed 
in the Manchester Guardian during the year 
1901. They are, in fact, a series of editor- 
ials by a singularly well-informed, highly 
educated and presumably highly placed 
Englishman. The writer has an old-time 
genius for happy quotation, and his style 
carries the reader back to the days of the 
Edinburgh and the first Quarterly. He is an 
immense admirer of Mr. Gladstone, and, in 
fact, his whole book is but an exposition of a 
text taken from an address by Mr. Gladstone 
in 1887. The articles treat of a great variety 
of subjects, and treat of each one with a re- 
fined sanity of judgment which is delightful. 
The writer is a liberal in politics and in re- 
ligion and a firm believer in democracy, 
while, at the same time,manifesting a rever- 
ence for monarchy and monarchs which, to 
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bed springs. 


made over. We make two grades, both first class. 
others. The price of our first grade is $20. 
others. Both grades are made with a five inch box. 
sixty tufts to each mattress, while others at the same price contain only thirty six tufts. 
Come and see the mattress in process of manufacture and be convinced of all we claim. 


Send for catalogue. 
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Nichols Folding Felt Mattress Co., 


2135 to 2145 LUCAS AVE. 





PATENTED AUG. 21th, 1901. 
The only real sanitary mattress made. The Nichols Folding Felt is the ideal summer mattress. It is cool and never has to be 


The cheapest for full size is $15. 


Freight or Express charges prepaid on all mattresses. 


RETAIL PRICE OF OUR HIGH GRADE. (All6 ft. 4 in. Long) 
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Is made of better material inside and out than 
It is a work of art and as far superior to our second grade as our second grade is to all 
The first grade contains eighty tufts to each mattress and our second grade 
Samples of tick and felt furnished if desired. 
We sell brass and iron beds, cribs, cots and 
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an American, seems absurd. Some of his 
anecdotic articles concerning Queen Victoria 
and her relations with ministers like Palmer- 
ston, Beaconsfield and Gladstone are strik- 
ing footnotes to history. When the writer 
gets away from the larger politics and deals 
with social matters in high English life,he is 
even more than ordinarily interesting. Some 
ofhis pictures of characters in the so-called 
“swell set” are enough to justify many of 
the writers of modern English society-plays 
in their pictures of the degeneracy of that 
class. Now and then the author singles out 
a character like Freddie Du Cane and treats 
him in a manner to remind one of Thackeray. 
His comments upon Hedonism, upon the 
writing-woman and the racing woman, on 
social journalism, of effieminacy and eman- 
cipation, manners and education and such 
things are effective because of their evident 
emanation from a man of long and wide ex- 
perience and singularly ripe judgment. The 
volume as a whole is one to keep handy, 
because of its pleasantly encyclopedic 
character. There is no chapter in it in 
which one cannot find something that is in- 
forming or amusing. The author is believed 
tobe Mr. G. W. E Russell. Itis certain 
that only some such man as Mr. Russell,who 
had been familiar with courts and parliaments 
and the salons of Belgravia and Piccadilly, 
could have written so genially and wisely of 
such a variety of subjects. The book is 
published by Harper & Bros., New York. 
Fe SF 

“India’s Love Lyrics” is the title of a 
volume of verse collected and arranged by 
Lawrence Hope, and published by John 
Lane, New York, and William Heinemann, 
London. In many respects the book is 


remarkable. In one respect, certainly, it 
has never been equalled, and that is for its 
unfailing insistence upon love of the most 
passionate sort as the only object in life. 
The intensity of the poetry in this volume is 
really so great as to make it wearisome. Its 
frankness would offend but for its simplicity. 
The poems taken separately have grace and 
force and color and music, but in the 
entirety the collection is little short of 
monotonous. Mr. Laurence Hope is a 
gentleman who is capable of distinction in 
his writings, but he is too much enamored 
of the fleshly passion to be continuously 
entertaining. Another thing that makes 
the book wearisome is that there is too 
much death in it. Every song that is not 
about the rapture of love is about some lover 
who is dead and gone. Of course, since 
the beginning of time, these two things 
have constituted about the best there is in 
poetry, but when one is brought face to face 
with 171 pages of it, it becomes almost 
appalling. One longs for a flash of 
humor now and then, but in vain. 
Still, there is no denying that throughout the 
book Mr. Hope shows a very intimate 
acquaintance with the life of India and with 
the attitude of mind of its strange people, 
and more particularly with the warmth of 
the affections that move men and women in 
“that delightful province of the sun.” 
These songs are so tropical that one feels 
that there must be a sort of miasma in 
them. There is absolutely no gleam of 
hope in any theme or incident treated. 
Death is the end of everything, and the one 
continuous theme is that of old Herrick, 
“Gather ye rosebuds while ye may.” The 
man lover always loves and rides away, and 


the woman lover sings of her desertion and 
dies. A continuous course of this is depress- 
ing, and yet, if one were to enter closely upon 
an analysis of these verses, he would fiad in 
Mr. Laurence Hope an artist of no mean 
genius and charm. He has undoubtedly 
caught the atmosphere of India, and has 
succeeded in expressing better than almost 
anyone before him, noteven excluding Mr. 
Kipling, the intense, languorous vigor of 
people who live inthe sultry clime. The 
Indian fatalism permeates the book, and 
the impression left by the work, as a whole, 
is that it is too bad that such a clever writer 
and singer should have confined himself 
strictly to such restricted material. His 
workmanship is graceful at nearly all times, 
but now and then, in his endeavor for 
realism and simplicity, he falls into lines 
that are so absurd as to touch his lyrics and 
his tragics with something of the .comic. 
“India’s Love Lyrics,” with all its faults, is 
an interesting contribution to temporary 
poetry, and people who care for verse will 
find it full-of a strange charm and pathos. 
ee 

There is no person now writing English 
possessed of a better gift of humor than W. 
W. Jacobs, who will be remembered as the 
author of “Many Cargoes.” His latest book 
is called “At Sunwich Port.” Itis an ex- 
ceedingly humorous presentation of life 
among the sailor folk é the little port. The 
humor is developed in such fashion as to re- 
mind one, not infrequently, of the very best 
of Dickens. The characters developed in 
the story range in interest from the ab- 
surdly comic to the philosophically whimsi- 
cal. Almost every incident of life which 
may develop in a small, narrow and not 


particularly enlightened community, is here 
treated with a grace of symathy that fascin- 
ates the reader. Furthermore, Mr. Jacobs 
has succeeded in trailing a rather pleasant 
love story through his humor. Before one 
is half way through the book he is in love 
with everybody who is brought into action. 
The style has a rough and ready vigor that 
is refreshing. Mr. Jacobs writes with de- 
lightful directness. He sees things as 
cleanly as keenly, and expresses them, or 
describes them, with admirable lucidity. “At 
Sunwich Port” is a story that will undoubt- 
edly please thousands of people during this 
summer. It establishes Mr. Jacobs as an 
author of something more valuable than the 


fragmentary sketches which excited the im- 


moderate laughter of English-reading peo- 
ple, about two years ago,in the book, “Many 
Cargoes.” Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, are the publishers. 
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The sixteenth number of “The Flowers of 
Parnassus” series is entitled “Reliques of 
Stratford-on-Avon.” The reliques consist 
of selections from Shakespeare, with litho- 
graphsof Shakespeare’s birthplace, Anne 
Hathaway’s cottage, the River Avon, the 
monument, etc. Mr. A. E. Way has written 
a succinct story of Shakespeare’s life to in- 
troduce the brief selections. The litho- 
graphs, by Thomas R. Way, are especially 
interesting specimens of that art.The series 
of “The Flowers of Panassus” is published 
by Jobn Lane, New York. 
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An irresistable display of the finest and 
most exclusive art nouveau bronzes, sterling 
silverware and jewelry at Bolland’s, Seventh 
and Locust streets. 
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THE GOSPEL OF JUDAS, ISCARIOT. 





In a modified version of W. W. Story’s 
Roman Lawyer in Jerusalem” and of the 
iovel of Edgar Saltus, popular some years 
igo, Aaron Dwight Baldwin, in a recent 
volume, entitled “The Gospel of Judas 
Iscariot,” relates the story of the Divine 
Tragedy and the part enacted by the be- 
trayer of the Christ. The defence of Judas 
has always appealed to men of imagination. 
Mr. Baldwin, however, is not a man of 
unique imagination, though some of the de- 
scriptions in the volume are remarkably 
well written. 

Up to a certain point, Mr. Baldwin 
ascribes to Judas the role of the prodigal 
son; it is after his return home that the nar- 
rative leads upto the event in which Judas 
attained his immortality of infamy. 

Judas tells his own story. He begins by 
stating that he feels called upon of God “as 
a witness to, and, in a manner, an instru- 
ment for, the accomplishment of certain 
things that testify of the Kingdom of 
Heaven and of the power and all-worthi- 
ness of the Divine Master,” and it seemed 
meet for him to write something touching 
them. 

In the opening chapters, so vividly does 
Judas portray the simple, trusting faith of 
the Jews, as he was taught to believe in it by 
his pious father; the feast days and rites, as 
they appeal to him; the scenes in and about 
Kerioth, that one is loath to leave them to 
follow him in the rougher, if not less effec- 
tively described, paths. His career while 
in Rome, the sumptuous banquets, given by 
himself and his friends the magnificent, in- 
dolent elegance, the gaming, the debauchery 
indulged in, are not depicted with the same 
power as are the other scenes, although his 
description of the Island of Wretchedness, 
with its frightfully emaciated inhabitants, 
is horribly vivid; the picture drawn of 
Diogenes’ namesake, repulsively so. 

Two characters stand out boldly, Flavius 
Pollio, the inveterate gambler, and Tiberius 
Cesar, masquerading under the disguise of 
Manlius, a filthy, despicable usurer. In- 
deed, their utter depravity and brutality are 
set forth with meticulously startling veritism. 
Judas’ slave, Julia, in her beauty and her 
faithfulness to her master, reminds one 
of Polonius’ slave, in Sienkiewicz’ “Quo 
Vadis;” while the delineation of Ruth, the 
dark-haired Jewess, reveals the love of 
Judas for Judea and her children as no 
declaration of fealty could do. 

After returning to the parental roof from 
his long wanderings, Judas goes forth in 
search of his friend,Joseph Manasseh. It is 
on this quest that he first meets the Saviour, 
and from this period begins the great interest 
of the story. His immediate surrender to 
the Nazarene, his all-absorbing love for Him 
to the exclusion of home ties,his child-like de- 
votion and humble attitude in all matters con- 
nected with the Master, repudiate all sugges- 
tion of total depravity and they are displayed 
in connection with many other pleasing attri- 
butes ofthe man. His expressions of joy at 
being entrusted with the officeof purse-bear- 
er for the Christ and the Apostles, and the 
pride evinced at this evidence of confidence 
in his integrity indicate the zeal and enthusi- 
asm with which he had entered into the new 
service, 

Follow, then, the doings of the Saviour, 
the miracles performed, the universal 
wonderment at His powers, the various 
Parables told by the Master, and so on, 
until the night of the Last Supper, when He 

tells Judas that he is tobe His betrayer 


and that Peter isto deny Him. Here, and 
afterward, when attempting to justify his 
act to Peter and John, he makes so powerful 
a defense that one might almost admire and 
pity him, rather than condemn. The 
agonizing of Judas through the tortuous 
arguments he adduces and casts aside, and 
his indecision whether to fulfill the prophesy 
and.suffer the ignominy which future ages 
will cast upon his name or remain loyal to 
his Master are passages thrillingly narrated. 

Judas defends himself in an argument 
with Peter and John. The two having 
taunted him with bitter reproaches for 
having sold his Master for thirty silvern 
pieces, he becomes very angry, but regain- 
ing control of both temper and judgment, 
replies: “‘This is a most weighty matter and 
cne that should be clearly understood, 
betwixt us. I am either sadly misunder- 
stood, grievously wronged by your cutting 
taunts, or am the worst wretch upon the 
earth, more to be detested and abhorred 
than either Annas or Caiaphas. You would 
not condemn me unheard?’ 

“God forbid!’ cried Peter, impetuously 

... ‘I have sinned too heavily, and 
that in thy very presence, to refuse thee 
justice.’ 

“‘Didst not betray the Master for thirty 
pieces of silver?’ asked John. 

“Not so,’ I replied, ‘I did guide the officers 
to Gethsemane and received thirty shekels, 
but I did it not for the love of the money.’ 

“ ‘For love of the Master?’ sneered John. 

“ ‘Aye for love of the Master. To save 
the life of Lazarus, who, with myself, was 
brought before Annas and Caiaphas, and, 
also, to protect the Lord from secret death 
at the hands of their murderous agents. I 
promised to produce Him, when commanded, 
for a fair and impartial trial before the 
Sanhedrim. As for the silver, I was forced 
to accept it; ’twas a fulfillment of prophesy. 
Thou dost not think me lacking in wit?’ 

“‘That do I not.... . thou art wise 
as a serpent.’ 

“‘John, thou hast long distrusted me, 
hast more than once hinted that I wasa 
thief and that I appropriated to mine own 
use the money entrusted to me as a bearer 
of the common purse. Know’st not that I 
have received large sums since the Lord 

appointed me treasurer of our little com- 
pany? Often have I expended in a single 
day, to supply our needs, buy food for the 
people who thronged to hear the Master 
and relieve the wants of the poor, far more 
than thirty shekels. Much money was given 
me by zealous friends and disciples of the 
Master. I had often gold in my purse.’ 

“‘More than half of which thou hast 
kept for thyself, as I believe,’ said the 
disciple, bitterly. 

« ‘If, then, Iam a thief, and a wise one, 
. «+. why shouldI terminate my lucra- 
tive employment for a paltry pittance? He 
must needs be a witless steward who would 
murder his Master, lose his reputation and 
earn the scorn and hatred of his tribe and 
nation, aye of all the world in its most re- 
mote ages, for the price of a week’s pilfer- 
ing. .... . Believest thou not that the 
Master loved andtrusted me? ..... That, 
as the Son of God, He knew all things, you 
neither can nor woulddeny. .... Did He 
not ever treat me like the others, saving, 
perhaps, John, who was His favorite? When 
thou, Simon Peter, asked Him what we, 
who had forsaken all and followed Him, 
should receive in return, did He not answer: 
“When the Son of Man shall sit in the 

throne of his glory, ye shall sit upon twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of 
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Pere Marquette 


—TO THE— 
Summer Resorts. 


The Summer Resorts of Michigan in- 
vite you to a season of rest and recre- 
ation, Theclimate is all that the balsam 
wcods, pure air, and pure water can 
make it— 


HEALTHFUL, INVIGORATING, INSPIRING. 


The Pere Marquette Railroad reaches 
all of the resorts of the State. It is the 


DIRECT ROUTE TO THE REST SPOTS. 


Handsomely illustrated booklet of 40 
pages, giving full information of all of 
the hotels, boarding houses, cottages, 
and the varied attractions of the 


RESORTS OF THE EAST COAST 


Will be mailed post free to any address. 
The passenger department has issued a 
set of four photographs, size 6 x 8 inches, 
mounted on dark gray mat, without 
printing to disfigure the mat or picture. 
These are 


SPECIAL PLATINUM PRINT PHOTOGRAPHS 


And are original prints of negatives— 
Photographs from nature. The entire 
set df four will be mailed, postpaid to 
any address, on receipt of 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS TO PAY POSTAGE. 
Address all inquiries to 


H. F. Moeller, G. P. A. 
Room 313, Union Station, 
Detroit, Mich. 


New London, Conn. 


Pequot House 
and cottages. 


Popular for half a century. 
SEASON OPENS JUNE 19. 
FAMOUS HARBOR. YACHTING HEADQUARTERS. 

A delightful combination of seashore and 
country Macadam roads, bathing, golf, etc. For 
descriptive booklet write 

Wu. H. HAGER, PRORPIETOR. 


“The Mosher Books.” 














quantity that these publications 
stand at the head of American 
book-making. 

“As gifts, books are always appro- 
priate for Weddings, Engagements, 
Birthdays or other occasions,” and THE 
MOSHER Books offer in various special 
sets suitably put up in cabinet style 
boxes, something quite out of the ordi- 
nary. Prices for these special sets are 
from $2.25 to $25.00. Single volumes 
can also be had on Imperial Japan 
vellum, limited to a very few copies, 
numbered signed by the publisher. 
ranging in price from $2.50 to $30.00, 

A complete DESCRIPTIVE LIST of 
68 pages, choicely printed in red and 
black, will be sent to any address, post 
paid, on application. 


[ is by their quality and not from 





THOMAS B, MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 
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You Can Get Well 


If You Will Go to 


Saylor Springs 


THE WATER 


AND TAKE 


THE BATHS. 


Nature provides every necessary 
element for the healing and sustaining 
of the human body and some place in 
the world there is relief and a cure 
for every disease. 

The splendid waters from these 


Seven Springs 


intelligently used under the scientific 

direction of a skillful physician afford 

a positive cure for 

SICK HEADACHE, 
BILIOUSNESS, 


MALARIA, 
WEAKNESS, 
NERVOUSNESS, 
NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM, 


and all the Kidney, Liver and Stom- 
ach Troubles that are the result of 
excesses or high living. 


THE BEAUTIFUL 


Glendale Hotel 


with its hundred elegant apartments, 
finished and furnished in the latest and 
most artistic and attractive manner, has 
every modern convenience for comfort. 
While the spacious grounds,with delight- 
ful wooded hills pet dales, the lake, and 
every facility for rest, recreation and en- 
joyment makes the SPRINGS the modern 
Mecca for thosein search of a quiet coun- 
try home life, where they may renew 
failing energy and prepare to take up the 
battle of life anew. 


Address, 
A. J. ALLEN, MGr., 


SAYLOR SPRINGS, ILL. 


Rates, $9.00 to $12.00 per week. 
Round-Trip Tickets, $4.40. 








THE BOHEMIAN 
“A Clever Magazine for Clever People” 
EVERIT BOGERT TERHUNE, Editor 

THE BOHEMIAN is published every month, 
and is replete with unique stories and dainty 
verse of recognized literary merit. Some of the 
cleverest short story writers of the day are regu- 
lar contributors to THE BOHEMIAN. Among 
them may be mentioned:— 

Wm. MacLeod Raine, 
Maurice Baldwin, 
Landis Ayr, 

Edward Payson Jackson, 
Caran Pyle, 

Edward Carpenter, 
Susie M. Best, 
Katherine Lee Bates, 
Chauncey Thomas, 

Joe Cone, 

Margaret Lee, 

John DeLoss Underwood, 
Lucy Morris, 

Marvin Dana, 

Sophie Earl, 

Katherine J. Smith, 
Maitiand Leroy Osborne. 

THE BOHEMIAN should be on sale every- 
where. Ask your newsdealer for it. If he does 
not keep it, have him order it for you, on SEND 
10 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION, 
TEN CENTS PER COPY. $1.00 the Year, 

The Bohemian Publishing Co., 
11 Columbia St., Boston, Mass. 


CARMODY’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS. 
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Israel?” And did He not, on the night 
when we last met together, repeat this 
promise? Was not I one of the Twelve, 
and was not one of those thrones promised 
me? Would the Son of God have washed 
the feet of athief and a liar, who, unre- 
pentant, was then planning, for his own 
selfish ends, to betray Him into the hands 
of His enemies? Would He have given his 
body to eat and his blood to drink unto one 
whom He knew to be a thief, liar and 
traitor? ... 6. Reading the hearts of all 
men as an open scroll, is it conceivable 
that He would have trusted money, designed 
for the relief of the poor, toathief, have 
deliberately placed temptation before a weak 
and sinful man? Would He, think ye,have 
sent forth an hypocrite to proclaim His gos- 
pel, have endowed a thief and prospective 
traitor with power to heal the sick, cast out 
the devils and do many wonderful works of 
MEPrCy? . 1. 6 2 He who could raise the 
dead, surely possessed the power to combat 
and defeat living men. Besides, the people 
were with Him to such an extent that Annas 
and Caiaphas dared not openly proceed 
against Him, but meditated His secret mur- 
der. Had He donein the Temple and in 
the streets of Jerusalem the mighty works 
He performed in Galilee and at Bethany, 
think you that He would have been con- 
demned to death?’ 

“ «Tis true,’ replied Peter. ‘Had He 
exercised His power He might, indeed, 
have become King of the Jews.’ 

“ ¢ Was not the possibility of all this in the 
minds of all, on the night when weate the 
Passover; else when the Lord declared: 
“One of you shall betray me,” would not 
there have been wild consternation and in- 
dignant protests, such, Peter, as thou gavest 
utterance to when He said that thou should’st 
deny Him? Instead, did not all answer, 
almost ina chorus: “Lord, isitI? Lord, 
is it 1?” If by the word “betray” a culpable, 
wicked act had been meant bythe Master 
and so understood by His hearers, would 
not you two, who knew that I was the one 
designated, have protested when, afterward, 
He washed my feet; have protested if, in- 
deed, he had attempted suchathing?..... 
If in the garden, instead of bidding thee 
sheathe thy sword, the Lord had prayed unto 
His Father, and two-and-seventy thousand 
bright angels, with Gabriel at their head, 
had suddenly appeared, would’st have been 
astonished?’ 

“ ‘Upon my word, no,’ cried Peter. 

“ ‘Had that occurred, and all the people 
flocked to His standard, would’st now brand 
me asa traitor, who sold the Master for 
thirty pieces of silver?’ 

“ *T would have hailed thee as greatest of 
MON oc soe Instead of a failure, the Mas- 
ter’s mission would have proven a glorious 
success. He would have freed and re- 
deemed Israel; would have reformed and 
ruled the world; would have—but ’twas not 
so, and He went tothe cross.’ 

“* Then I am condemned, not for the 
plan, but for the results; am to be accounted 
the most wicked and depraved of men, be- 
cause the Lord saw fitto actin a manner 
you neither expected nor desired. In your 
philosophy, success is righteousness, failure 
crime. When the Master said unto me: 
“What thou doest, do quickly,” and I 
separated myself from the company, why did 
not you twain, interpose, remonstrate, pro- 
test, and do all in your powerto hold me 
back from the commission of the act, even 
to the employment of force? I will answer 
for you; correct me if I speak amiss.’ 

“‘Twas neither fear nor modesty that 


caused you to hold your peace. The Lord 
commanded us to counsel and reprove each 
other, and few among the Twelve have 
failed to act upon the suggestion so heartily 
in accordance with human nature. More 
than once before had both of you reproved 
and censured me. Why notthen? Because, 
though often warned that the Master’s 
earthly course drew near an end, you real- 
ized, believed it not; because you saw in 
my prospective action—as evidenced by 
your resistance and subsequent flight—a 
situation that would bring matters to a crisis, 
and well nigh compel the Lord to assert the 
majesty of His Power; because my plan 
looked. toward the establishment of His 
claims to the Messiahship, which, to your 

minds, meant an earthly as well as heavenly 
kingdom..... My task, foretold by 
God’s holy Prophets, formed a necessary 
part of the inscrutable, divine plan for the 
enlightenment and redemption of mankind, 
and the circumstance that I acted under- 
standingly does not make me a traitor and a 

murderer.’ ” 

The entire trend of the book is to prove 
Iscariot, instead of a person upon whom to 
cast obloqay, a man of sterling worth, who 
was ever making earnest endeavor to follow 
as the Law and the Master bade him. 
Iscariot weighs his action carefully, and 
fully appreciates that his name forever will 
be a synonym for treachery, yet he puts 
aside his earthly honor, and counts it more 
sublime to suffer the ignominy for the 
greater glorification of the Saviour. Thus, 
instead of a traitorous act, Mr. Baldwin 
would have one believe Iscariot’s betrayal to 
be a sacrifice of a magnitude never before 
or since equaled. 

The argument used throughout is, of 
course, and as may be imagined from the 
quotations given, specious, but the palpable 
sophistry of Judas’ self defence defeats the 
author’s intent to show that the character of 
Judas has been much maligned. The book 
is well worth perusal, but the argument is 
not to be taken seriously. 

(*The Gospel of Judas Iscariot” is pub- 
lished by Jamieson, Higgins & Co., 
Chicago. ) 
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SKIRT LIFTING. 





A writer in the New York Press thinks 
that the height at which the average woman’s 
skirt is now being held is unattractive, be- 
cause it has passed that period of art where 
it is suggestive and is merging into bald 
realism. She adds: “The essence of all 
art or attraction is suggestion. A sugges- 
tion of lace, a mere shadow of ruffle, a 
twinkle of heel, an occasional flash of the 
thousandth part of the ankle—that was 
attractive, elusive, fascinating! There was 
a delightful uncertainty about it, an illusion 
that made the ankle twice as pretty and the 
skirt a cloud of filmy imagination. But 
when a nice, clean girl, supposed to have a 
sensible head and an unsophisticated heart, 
deliberately yanks her skirt up, with a 
determination to show as much as possible 
of foot and ankle, a man is disillusioned on 
the instant. His sense of the artistic re- 
volts, femininity becomes inanity. The 
effort to attract his attention is too palpable. 
It is too easy to see the ankle, and the 
ankle loses its illusive charm. In other 
words, boldness is disgusting to the average 
man, and especially soin a nice, attractive 
girl, to whose nature such things are, or 
should be, foreign. She has had many 
reprehensible habits in her day—the bonbon 
habit, the habit of wearing five pounds of 
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Cigars for the Vacation 


You’re apt to smoke more Cigars during your outing than you would during 
a similar period at home—and resorts are not noted for fine cigars—Let us 
furnish you with what cigars you’ll probably need—Note the difference 
between our prices and the regular prices— 


Chancellor Regalia Especial, 3 for 25c size,y....-.--accsss---- Box of 50, $2.95 
Chancellors (the Perfecto Grands) reg. price, $4, box 50 cut to $3.50 
eens San ed RAL TAS Box of 50, $3.10 
(Regular box price being $4.00) 

It will be a paying plan for you to look over our lines of Fine Cigars—We 
haven’t built up the largest cigar business in town by the use of paper and 
printer’s ink alone—we always have the goods to back up our statements. 
iaioialipaeihesacacaalagcle Box of 50 cut to $1.65 
Spana Cubas, regular price, $2.00.................--..-- Box of 50 cut to $1.70 
Geo. W. Nichols’, (Solace Brand) regular price, 2 for 25c 





Box of 25, $2.00. 


buy them for. 


goods—and we do it! 


resorts. 





Preferencias, regular 10c size-........ 


Child’s, regular price, $2.00........-. 


Box of 25, $2.35 


The Roi Tan, (absolutely the finest of all Havanas) 10c straight size. 


2 for 25c size, box of 25, $2.35 


We sell Cigars for what they are really worth—We buy all our goods direct 
—There is no middle men’s profit for you to pay here. 
For instance, the LA ROSA Brand of Clear Havana Cigar—PURI- 
TANO FINO size, actually cost a well-known jobber in this town 
634c each—to this must be added his (the jobber’s) profit and the 
retailer’s profit, making this cigar cost you 10c. 


We offer 73,000 of La Rosa, 10c clear Havana at 7c each, 


ot $3.50 for 50 


We sell all Cigars for much less than you can buy them for elsewhere—and 
in many cases, as the La Rosa, for instance, at less than the johber could 


37,000 WALTER SCOTTS—fine Seed and Havana goods—reg. price, 10c straight, 

at 6: each, or in boxes of 25, $1.35. All Imported Cigars at the same Low Prices. 
Do not pay 30 per cent more for Cigars because "you know” this or that 
brand. Come and look us over—We know that we have to produce the 


MARTEL CIGARS are a well known brand of 10c Cigars, packed for us under our 
own label. There is no finer Seed and Havana Cigar made. 


Our price is $2.40 for a Box of 50 Cigars 


Take one or a dozen boxes of these real bargains with you on your vacation 
—You know what you will be asked to pay for inferior cigars at the various 


Come and see this Big Department in St. Louis’ Finest Drug Store, 


515 OLIVE STREET. 


DGE & DOLPH, 


Bet. Barr’s corner and Scruggs’ Olive St. entrance. 











BIG FOUR 
TRAINS 


CINCINNATI, 


NEW 


YORK, 


-——ANB-—— 


BOSTON. 





LOOK AT THE SCHEDULE. 


Leave St. Louis 8:30 am 
Arrive Indianapolis 2:50 pm 


* Cincinnati 6:00 pm 
“Cleveland 10:20 pm 
“Buffalo 2:55 am 
** New York 2:55 pm 
* Boston 4:55 pm 


12:00 Noon 8:06pm 11:30 pm 
6:10 pm 4:05 am 7:25 am 
9:05 pm 7:30 am 10:55 am 
1:40 am 2:30 pm 2:55 pm 
6:18 am 7:2. pm 7:25 pm 
6:00 pm 7:50 am 7:50 am 
9:03 pm 10:10 am 10:10 am 


THROUGH SLEEPER AND DINING CARS. 
Big Four Ticket Office, Broadway and Chestnut St. 
C. L. BiLEean:, A. G. PA, 


St. Louis, Mo. 





violets in her corsage, the soda-water habit, 
the matinee-idol habit, the chewing-gum 
habit, the cigarette habit—but none of these 
has approached in folly and vulgarity the 
high-skirt habit.” 


Madame La Valliere, the beautiful and 
accomplished Parisenne, was the originator 
of the pretty jewel which bears her name. 
A complete line, at J. Bolland Jewelry Co. 
7th and Locust. 
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SUMMER THEATRICALS. 


The generous bill at Uhrig’s Cave this 
week consisting of lady minstrelsy, bur- 
lesque, vaudeville, art-poses, and orchestra 
concerts is meeting with popular favor. 
The particularly pleasing songs in the first 
part are: “Mary Dear,” “Sweet Sixteen,” 
“Just Because I Love You So,” “That Two- 
Step Gal o’ Mine” and “Bill Bailey.” “Kelly’s 
Night Off,” a one-act farce, was announced 
for Sunday afternoon and the week, but it 
proved too obscure and “Treat Her Kindly” 
was substituted. Mildred Howard De Grey, 
the Oriental dancer, resumes her graceful 
gyrations and three new pictures have been 
arranged: “Anthony and Cleopatra,” “The 
Toilet” and “The Surprise.” Marion and 
Pearl, comedy acrobats, have a new act 
that went well at the start and is gaining in 
momentum at every performance. The 
black-face comedy team, Sheridan and 
Flanagan, having separated, Mr. Sheridan 
finds ample employment for his undoubted 
histrionic and comedy ability in the set- 











Ftbout Fealf 
She Jailor’s Price 
ill Do. 


This saving will be certain 
When selecting from our Fine 
Ready-Tailored Garments— 
made of the same cloths, in 
the latest fashionable weabes 
and colorings. 

You assume no obligations, 
nor risk of fil, and there is 
the added adbantage of see- 
ing just how well the gar- 
ment suits your individuality. 
Ready to wear the day you 
Want itt—without any tedious 
Wwaiting—or disappointment. 


Serge Suits, Homespun Suits, 
$12 to $30. $10 to $25, 


Weener-&Bucte 


Clothiers, Haberdashers and Hatters, 
Republic Building. Olive St. cor. Seventh, 




















pieces and burlesques, as well as in the 
minstrel first part. There will be a complete 
change of bill next week, beginning Sunday 
evening. 
ad 

This week’s unusually good entertainment 
at Forest Park Highlands, with the last four 
days of the Kaufmanns, in their wonderful 
bicycle act, will be followed next week by 
what Col. Hopkins calls his “prize show.” 


Out of the six acts, five of them are 
headliners. Of these five are the 
Picchianis, a troupe of eight gym- 


nasts, four women and four men, who have 
created a furore in Europe for the last year. 
This is their first visit to St. Louis. The Pony 
Ballet, the greatest of last season’s cards, is 
also booked. The popular Ponys have a 
series of new dances, new songs and pretty 
new costumes to ingratiate themselves anew 
in the favor of the Highlands audiences. Then 
there is Lew Sully, who never fails to “make 
good,” Ward and Curran, who have many 
local followers, not only because their 
act “Familiar Characters,” is new here, but 
also because Johnny Curran is a St. Louis 
boy. George Jones, who was the leading 
baritone with several minstrel companies, is 
being featured by Col. Hopkins in a song- 
sheet, composed of a chorus of thirty voices. 
Josie DeWitt’s fame as a vocalist and volin- 
ist is as great here as in the East, where she 
has been seen in some of the best operatic 
successes. She will be heard in new selec- 
tions both vocal and instrumental. 
Mm 

In the revival of Sheridan Knowles’ 
Tragedy, “Virginius” the Buhler-Kemble- 
Rising World’s Fair Stock Company placed 
themselves upon a higher pedestal tor public 
admiration than anything they have so far 
presented. In summer theaters we make 
due allowance for scenic effects; however, 
these were very praiseworthy. Richard 
Buhler’s intelligent conception of the role, 
Virginius was very pleasing and won him 
well-earned applause, Lillian Kemble was 
sweetly impressive and natural asthe Roman 
maiden. Mr. Robert J. Barrett was ex- 
cellent as Appius Claudius as was also Harry 
Nowell as Julius. Louise Orendorf made a 
a forceful Servia. “Antony and Ceeopatra” 
will be the next attraction. 


Pain’s elaborate and brilliant pyrotechni- 
cal exhibition. “The Last Days of Pompeii,” 
will constitute the summer nights’ fire 
festival in St. Louis, commencing June 
30th, and continuing thereafter every week- 
day night, until July 26:h, at Handlan’s 
Park. 

In the great production of “The Last 
Days of Pompeii,” Mr. H. J. Pain, “The 
Fireworks King,” presents all of the mag- 
nificent effects, those wierdly beautiful and 
grandly terrifying features of volcanic 
eruptions as seen in Mt. Pelee’s action. “The 
Last Days of Pompeii,” as given by Pain, 
has been witnessed by millions of people in 
Europe, and hundreds of thousands in 
America. The gay, rich city, of A. D. 79, is 
beautifully pictured on thousands of square 
yards of scenery; actual buildings of ancient 
style of architecture occupy the foreground, 
while Vesuvius towers above in the dis- 
tance. An immense lake of real water is 
prepared, upon which gondolas float with 
gaily dressed men and women who, like the 
many people on the picturesque streets of 
Pompeii, await the arrival of the grand 
procession and the commencement of the 
day’s sports in honor of Isis, their favorite 
goddess. Vesuvius looms large over the 
scene below; now and then a little 
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smoke emerges—but the sight must be 
seen to be appreciated. Weil’s Famous 
Military Band will render the _ inci- 
dental and other music. At the conclusion 
of each exhibit, Mr. Pain, will make a 
special display of his celebrated Manhattan 
Beach fireworks, introducing the latest 
novelties in aerial and aquatic effects. 
rd 

Another garden, which bids fair to rival 
any one of the city’s amusements resorts, 
will be opened Sunday, June 29h. The 
entrance to the garden is made of staff of 
Moorish design, and _ illuminated with 
thousands of incondescent lights. The 
theater, which is built to accommodate 
26,000, is up-to-date in its appointments 
and well calculated to please the public’s idea 
of beauty and comfort. The new enterprise 
is backed by a number of capitalists and 
theater managers who have formed a com- 
pany entitled the West End Amusement 
Company. The park is situated on the 
Skinker and Clayton roads, where Mc- 
Causland and Oakland merge. Follow- 
ing is the initial programme: Four 
Olifans, continental eccentriques; We- 
nona and Frank, expert rifle shots; 
Blanche Sloan, sensational aerial artist, 
sister of the famous jockey, Tod 
Sloan; Garden and Somers, musical kings; 
Collins and Hardt, comedy acrobats; Mc- 
Connell Sisters, rag-time singers and 
dancers; Elizabeth Knight, operatic vocalist. 
The price of admission in the theater 
will be 10 and 25 cents, and 25 cents 
extra for special reserved seats. There 
will be no charge for admission to the 
garden, where there will be a number 
of free performances, including the cele- 
brated high wire specialists, Herr Granada 
and Alma Fedora. 


FF 
SO SWEETLY INNOCENT. 





He had been to the buarding school to pay 
a surprise visit to his daughter, proud to be 
the parent of sucha handsome maiden, 
pleased with the innocence of budding wo- 
manhood. The ‘principal accompanied him 
to the door. 

“Madam,” he said, with deep feeling, “I 
owe you much for the manner in which 
you have reared my child since she has 
been under your care. When notice the 
contrast between that innocent maiden and 
some of the girls of her age, who have not 
had the advantages of such strict super- 
vision, I feel that I have indeed done 
wisely in placing her in your charge.” 

“And how proud you must be,” said the 
principal, glowing wijh satisfaction, “to be 
the father of so large and devoted a family.” 

“Large and devoted!” gasped the proud 
parent. “What do you mean?” 

“Devoted to each other,” said the princi- 
pal. “No fewer than seven of Clara’s 
brothers have been here during the past 
three weeks totake her out, and she is ex- 
pecting another to-morrow.”— 7id-Bits. 


et 


At a meeting of engine-drivers the follow- 
ing toast was offered: “To our mothers— 
the only faithful tenders, who never mis- 
placed a switch.” —7it-Bits. 

et 

A well-known judge ona Virginia circuit 
was recently reminded very forcibly of his 
approaching baldness by one of his rural ac- 
quaintances. “Jedge,” drawled the farmer, 
“it won’t be so very long’ fo’ you’ll hev to 
tie a string around yer head to tell how fer 
up to wash yer face.” 
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FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 


Passenger Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


The Four-Track News will be sent free to 
any address for a year on receipt of 50 cents. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


Published Monthly by the 


HUDSON RIVER R. R. 


Address George H. 
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PASSENGER STEAMERS 


KA APL 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes. 


Regular Weekly Sailin 
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MAX SCHUBACH, General SouthwesternAg't, 
110 North Broadwav, St. Louis, Mo. 
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OYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
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JOHN W. GATES. 

The irrepressible John W. Gates has 
been strangely quiet of late, and Wall 
street is naturally suspicious about it. It is 
not often that this high-roller is in a quies- 
cent state. His effervescent, scheming 
mind, his vaulting ambition and innate love 
of notoriety have made him the prominent 
Wall street figure that he is. He is by no 
means an intellectual giant in the world of 
finance. Neither is he an experienced 
financier who thoroughly understands the 
axiomatic laws of trade, finance and specu- 
tion, who studies money-markets, the move- 
ments of foreign exchange and ponders 
developments in international politics. 
Gates does not care a rap for such things. 
He is, pre-eminently, the child of fortune; 
greatness has been thrust upon him, and 
that so suddenly and generously that it is 
no wonder he has become the type of the 
reckless and devil-may-care policy in Wall 
street operations. 


Some years ago, he used to sell barbed 
wire along the Missouri roads and cultivate 
the friendship of hayseeds, cracking jokes 
and taking orders for his Chicago firm. To- 
day he is a millionaire, a power to be reck- 
oned within speculative affairs, now a 
friend and to-morrow an enemy of Morgan 
or Harriman. He is hailed by his Wall 
street friends as a jolly, good fellow, who is 
always stocked with “tips,” and whose ad- 
vice may be worth millions of dollars. 
Among the rank and file of traders, however, 
Gates is not much of a favorite. With them he 
is distrusted and anathematized. With them 
he is in bad odor, ever since he played such 
tricks upon gullible gamblers, when at the 
head of the American Steel & Wire Co., in 
the early months of 1901. The Gates 
management had been issuing roseate re- 
ports of earnings, pointing out the bright 
prospects of the future in the iron and 
steel business and promising increased 
dividends. Then, very suddenly, when 
everybody was loaded up to the guards with 
American Steel & Wire and other shares of 
this kind, Gates stepped to the front with 
the announcement that production had over- 
taken demand, that prices were too high, 
and, in order to make his statements look 
more plausible, ordered the shutting down 
of several of his large plants. Stocks came 
down with the proverbial sickening thud. 

Gates, of course, had taken time by the 
forelock; had sold his own stock "short” at 
the top, and when bottom had been reached 
and the small fry shaken out, he commenced 
to buy for both long and short account. 
Later on, he disposed of his holdings to the 
Morgan syndicate, then engaged in organiz- 
ing the United States Steel Corporation and 
added millions to his bank account. His 
intimate friends had, of course, been fol- 
lowing in his wake. 

Since then, Gates has been trying his 
hand at various things. He dabbled ‘in 
Colorado Fuel & Iron, bought up various 
humdrum roads in the West, sold them 
again to larger systems at a good profit, and, 
finally, engineered the coup in Louisville 
& Nashville, which caused such a sensation 
a few months ago, and required the kind 
intercession of Morgan in order to stave off 
a panic in Wall street. Gates disposed of 
his L. & N. purchases to the Morgan syn- 
dicate and retired once more with an en- 
larged bank account. In the past few 
weeks, Gates has been on his good behavior 
it seems, and, barring the trivial Monon 
incident, nothing has happened to disturb 
the serenity of Wall street or to increase 
his well-earned notoriety. 
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Jno. W. Gates is a gambler, with a QX XXX eR R SSSR SSASSAALES SAAS EASTEE=E 
gambler’s luck. He has not the brain- A 
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‘power and shrewd calculation of a Jay + 





Fine Diamonds. 


Choice selection of Fine Stones, Loose and Mounted. 
Selected and shown by Experts with 35 years ex- 
perience in handling Diamonds. 


fF. W. Drosien, 


Seventh and Pine Streets. 


Gould ora Jim Keene. He acts on the 
spur of the moment, whenever he sees a 
chance to make a profit. His is not the way i 
of great speculative leaders, of men that 
seize upon and study underlying facts and 
figures, that marshal their forces and move 
with the methodical slowness and unerring 
precision of the master of the chess-board. 
Gates is all flamboyancy and pyrotechnics. 
He is a new edition of poor Barney Barnato, 
the late Kaffir king. He loves sensation and ———— 
the applause and admiration ot a gaping = 
multitude. Gates is a true representative of 5 
the consolidation era, with its gamblers’ at- - 
mosphere. His motto is: “Let the morrow = 
take care of itself.” = 
Strange to say, he has become quite = 
chummy with J. P. Morgan. Morgan has = 


C. L. BATES, 
Manager Diamond Dep’t. 
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BY RAIL AND OCEAN, 


39-DAY TRIP 
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Providence and Return 
By Ocean Steamer. 


Via Old Point Comfort and New York. 
$31.50 including meals and berth 
on the Steamer. 


PROVIDENCE and RETURN : 
$24.00 


to keep on the good side of Gates, Harri- : 
ROUTE OF TICKET. ¥ 


man and other men of this calibre, whether 
he likes it or not. It would not do to have 
aman like Gates and his Chicago crowd 
inimical to Morgan plans. The opinion 
which Morgan has of the Chigago repre- 
sentative is probably not very high or flat- 
tering, but Gates does not care. He ha 
been successful and become a Wall street 
leader. He has accumulated enough for a 
possible rainy day, and has had his vanity 
and his love of fame tickled. Hecan buy 
unlimited wine at the Waldorf, play poker 
with the roof for a limit, pose along peacock 
alley as a swell in a fout ensemble that, some- 
how, reminds one of Jim Fisk, tell flashy, 
horsey, smutty stories, flip coins for $1,000 
a flip, be ogled by the peculiar kind of 
women who foregather for cocktails at the 
Waldorf at 4 o’clock and mix with all sorts 
of reubs who want to touch the hand of the 
great men. 






Through the Blue Rid 
C. & 0. Ry. and Alleahent ‘anuitaios 
to Washington D, C. 
Penn. Ry. To New York. 


Ocean Steamer To Providence R. I. 
RETURN SAME ROUTE. 


H Sold only on July 7-8 9, can be 
Tickets made good to leave Providence as 
late as August 15th. Liberal Stop-overs. 

For full particulars call on 


] BIG FOUR TICKET OFFICE, Broadway and Chestnut St 


7 
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HK. B POPE, Western Pass’r Agt, C. & O. Ry. 
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NOVEL WRITING RAGE. 












Novel writing is the rage in Washington. 
The daughter of a high administration of- 
ficial is right in the frenzy now. She coyly 
admits the novel will be the sensation of the 
season next winter, and submits gracefully 
to cross-examination. 

“Is it to be historical or romantic?” 

“Well—er—both.” 

“Where is the scene to be laid?” 

“Between Washington, New York and— 
er—Omaha.” 

“What will it be like?” 

“You have read ‘Hugh Wynne?’ ” 

“You.* 

“And ‘David Copperfield?’ ” 






































































'¥os." 

“And ‘Vanity Fair’ ”? 

“Ves,” ° 

“Well, it will be a little like them.” : 

The fond mother of another equally : 
prominent young lady boasts proudly of her 
daughter’s accomplishments. . 

“My daughter really has great literary I 
talent,” she confides. “She writes the most ‘ 
beautiful poetry. Every one of the lines a 
rhymes.” . 

And the best story of the season lies back A custom-house decision on fleas has . 
of the fact that a certain Senator’s wife has been rendered in Switzerland. A package : 
named her dachshund “Sir Richard Cal- marked “Trained Fleas” reached Geneva. . 
mady.” If you would know why, read The nearest analogy the collector could find ¢ 
Lucas Malet’s novel.— Washington Post. was that of June bugs, which had been a 

et ut uled to be “edibles.” Th 5 
INSOMNIA—Professor: “Tell me to what : Ni Pigener lg temcei-6e were pi 
iis. ‘ a one Official to another, till it reached head- 

class of maladies insomnia belongs.” Student: oi 
fe es . ; a quarters, at Berne, whence, after much . 

Why—er, it’s a contagious disease.” = Fro- investigation and deliberation, the conclusion ® 

e $ $ , 

feist me pati al . fel ame was reached that the fleas came under the " 
Waees ‘ = eewn Caaee ~ ee a head of “wild animals in a menagerie.” . 
experience, sir. Whenever my neighbor’s 
dog can’t sleep, I’m just as wakeful as he Ft N 
is.” —Tit Bits. Fine Diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. cy 














WASHINGTON’S RELIGION. 


To the Editor of the Mirror: 

Will you allow me a mite of space in 
which to say a word about your article on 
Washington’s religion? You say, the facts 
are clear that Washington accepted revela- 
tion, that he acknowledged the divinity of 
Jesus Christ, that he attended the Episcopal 
church and kept fast days.” Since the birth 
of “Liberal Orthodoxy,” with its ingenious 
interpretations, it is difficult to fasten the 
words “revelation” and “divinity” to any 
definite and fixed meaning. But if there is 
any evidence to show that Washington ac- 
cepted the doctrines which these words indi- 
cate, in the generally accepted meaning of 
the words, I should like very much to see it. 
A very candid minister of the Episcopal 
church said, in substance, “I have studied 
every line that Washington ever wrote upon 
the subject of religion, and there is not a 
shred of evidence to show that he was any- 
thing but a Deist.” If any such evidence 
has come to light it cannot but be of great 
interest to the public. That Washington at- 
tended the Episcopal church and kept fast 
days, will not go far,I am afraid, to establish 
his orthodoxy. Jefferson went to the Epis- 
copal church, and was, I think, a member of 
the vestry; but he wasa Unitarian at the 
same time. Curtis, in his “True Thos. Jef- 
ferson,” says that most of the bright young 
men of Virginia had broken with the estab- 
lished church of the State because of its 
brutal bigotry and _ intolerance shown 
by the character of the laws it sustained 
npon the statute book. You say, also, “it is 
as certain as anything can be, that there 
has never been but one President who could 
be said not to have been a Christian in the 
strictest sense of the word.” By the 
“strictest sense” I suppose you mean the 
orthodox sense. You probably forget that 
John Adams and John Q, Adams were both 
members of the Unitarian church. I am 
induced to think that, with the exception of 
Sam Adams, all the great leaders of our 
revolutionary and post-revolutionary times 
would have found it difficult to establish 
their orthodoxy by any standards that then 
existed. In those benighted days, statesmen 
were more anxious to show their religious 
convictions through their deeds of patriot- 
ism than by “waving the Sunday School 
banner.” Most truly, 

John Snyder. 

WELLESLEY HILLs, Mass. 

et 
NATURE MISCONSTRUED. 





To the Editor of the Mirror: 

I have read with very much interest and 
Sincere approval the article entitled “Eccle- 
siastical Rubbernecks,” written by Mr. John 
H. Raftery, which appeared in the MIRROR 
issued June 19h. Like Mr. Raftery, and 
probably many others, I have observed the 
attributions, made by preachers, of the work- 
ing of Nature’s laws to the hand of the Al- 
mighty for earthly punishment of the 
wicked. The most recent and memorable 
occasion, which I now recall, that was 
made use of by such preachers, was the 
drought. of last fall. From many pulpits 
throughout the stricken land came the as- 
sertion that God had taken such means to 
punish the American people for waging war 
on the inhabitants of the Philip pines. They 
ignored entirely the natural laws of the uni- 
verse, which would have brought about such 
a drought had a war never been waged. 

By thus misconstruing the working of 
Nature’s laws these “divines” practically ac- 
cuse God of punishing the guilty and in- 
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HALL CHAIR, $10.00 


For Country Homes, Dens, Etc. 


Wedding Gifts 4 specialty. 
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BROADWAY AND LOCUST, 


KOOL KOMEORT , PH 04, 

















“OLD MISSION” Isnow “The Thing,” in Weathered 


Oak, Vert Green, Etc. 


“OLD HICKORY” As Popular as Ever. 


Weather-Proof. 


R ATT AN PI ECES a endless variety, prettier than ever. 


ave you seen the new finishes? 


GERMAN REED This Popular and Comfortable Ware 





Everything in Furniture--Acres of Beautiful Samples 


we have in a great variety. 





nocent alike; the righteous suffer for the 
sins of the unrighteous. Whence comes 
the reward of righteousness? 

’Tis by such misconstruction, also, that the 
church is robbed of or not visited by the 
“thinking people.” Reason forbids “think- 
ing people” from swallowing such trashy 
assertions, and they often receive these 
known errors as a sample of those with 
which they are less familar. Let ministers 
do away withthe misconstruing of Nature 
and the exaggerating of events and their 
congregations will increase in size. There 
are “yellow preachers” as well as “yellow 
papers. Both deserve condemnation. 


Chas, Alma Byers. 
TRENTON, Mo. 


et 
MALAPROP, 





TO THE E DITOR OF THE MIRROR: 

Noticing several good “Malaprops” in the 
MIRROR I take the liberty of sending you 
one told me by one of the old-timers of Mon- 
tana, which you may use if you see fit. It 
was given by a native born Missourian, Miss 
Susie Wood, who was dining with a com- 
pany of guests at the Caldwell ranch in the 
Prickly Pear valley, south of Helena, in the 
early '60’s. The guest were talking about 
men drinking to such an excess when Miss 
Woods delivered the following: 

“Law me, ’tis strange that men will drink 
to such a recess when they know it is so 
conjurious to their institutions.” 

Yours truly, 
SALLIE R. MARTIN. 

BOULDER, MONT., June 19th, 1902. 

Fe et 

The horror of it: “Colonel,” she asked, 
addressing the eminent Kentuckian, “have 
you read about the water-cure in the Philip- 
pines?” “I have, my deah young lady,” he 
replied, with almost overpowering emotion, 
“and I am able to realize at last that wah is 
what one of youh Nohthehn genehals said 
it was.”— Chicago Record-Herald. 


FF 

A story that might be true of purchasing- 
agents in more than one city is told by the 
Brooklyn Fagle. One need not question its 
verity too closely,for it has enough of 
humor to make it worth retelling. 

A physician on the city health commission 
ordered five pounds of sponges. In the 
course of time he received two sponges that 
together weighed less than a pound. Later 
he received a voucher for him to sign in 


order that the contractor might get his pay 
from the city. The physician refused to 
sign it. 


“Why won’t you sign?” asked the con- - 


tractor. 

“Because the order calls for five pounds, 
and the sponges you sent me don’t weigh 
more than five ounces.” 

“Nonsense, man! I weighed them my- 


self.” 

“So did I. If you don’t believe my 
figures, there are the sponges. Weigh them 
yourself.” 


“What!” cried the contractor, looking at 
the shrunken sponges. “You don’t mean 
to say you weighed them dry?”— Exchange. 

se SF 
CHICAGO’S BENEFACTOR. 





Chicago owes a lasting debt to the late 
Potter Palmer, who contributed so much to 
the artistic and physical beauty of the city. 
Among his most notable achievements was 
the development of the famous Lake Shore 
drive. When this magnificent boulevard 
was first laid out, in 1873, his sound judg- 
ment foresaw that it held brilliant possibili- 
ties as the most beautiful avenue of the 
city. Without hesitation he made exten- 
sive purchases of vacant land bordering up- 
on it. The whole territory was a vast 
waste, but Mr. Palmer had it filled in, using 
sea sand for filling, to avert danger of 
malaria, and laying out the streets. He also 
built up the side streets leading to the Lake 
Shore drive, and had them well paved. He 
built handsome residences along. the drive- 
way, no two exactly similar in architecture, 
among them his own home, with its rare 
collection of paintings and art treasures, 
which stands where, a generation ago, the 
water stood in green-mantled pools and the 
frogs croaked a dismal greeting to the in- 
frequent passer-by. 





St. Louis, Mo., June 10th, 1902, 
MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 
300 South Fourth St,, 
St. Louis, Mo, 

Gentlemen: Replying to your inquiry of re- 
cent date, we are glad to say that your Trans- 
parent Wood Finish Interior was used through- 
out on the new Bank of Commerce Building, 
Broadway and Olive Streets, St. Louis, as were 
also your colors in Japan and Oil Colors, 

Very truly yours, 
MARX & JONES, Carleton Building, 


Interior Decorators, 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, $T. LOUIS, MO. 
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Aumphrey’s Corner. 


Don’t forget that we are 


showing more value in our 


$15.00 Suits 


than any other house in the 
= country. Style, quality and 
make equal to suits sold for 
14 more by other St. Louis 


houses. 


Shirts to measure at regular 


stock prices, 


$1.50 to $3.00 


Our Specialty Hat, 
$1.90 
Regular $3.00 value. 


Humphrey's 
Broadway and Fine 
St. Louis. 
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THE NEWEST BOOKS. 

Lafitte of Louisiana, Mary Devereaux, $1.20; 
Hearts Courageous, Hallie Erminie Rives, $1.20; 
A Maid of Bar Harbor, Henrietta C. Rowe, $1 20; 
In the megie'e Talon, Sheppard Stevens, $1 20; 
The God of Things, Florence Brooks Whitehouse, 
$1 20; A Prince of Good Fellows, Robert Barr, 
$1.20. Also, a full line of paper novels and 
periodicals, Subscriptions taken for all publi- 
cations at 

JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive Street, 
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Six High-class 


AT THE FAIR GROUNDS 
Each Day, Commencing at 2:30 P. M. 


The Mirror 





Races 


ADMISSION, INCLUDING GRAND STAND. $1.00. | 


ST. LOUIS FAIR ASSOCIATION. 
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WEST END HEIGHTS. 


Clayton and Skinker roads, S. W. Cor. World’s 
Fair Grounds. 

Chouteau ave.cars, Other Transit cars transfer 
OPENS SUNDAY, JUNE 29 - 
CONCERT AND VAUDEVILLE. 
4—OLIFANS—4 
Continental Eccentriques 
WENONA AND FRANK, 

Expert Rifle Shots. 

BLANCHE SLOAN, 

Sensational Aerial Artist, Sister to the Famous 
Jockey, TOD SLOAN. 

GARDEN AND SOMERS. 

Musical Kings. 

COLLINS AND HARDT, 

Comedy Acrobats, 
MCCONNELL SI/STERS, 

Ragtime Singers and Dancers, 
ELIZABETH KNIGHT, 

Operatic Vocalist. 

Admission to garden free, includes 
HERR GRANADA and ALMA FEDORA 
Sensational Specialists on High Wire. 
Admission to theater, 10c and 25:. Special re- 

served seats, 25c extra. 
HENRY SCHERF, Manager. 





HANDLAN’S PARK GA95AD a 3° 


’ 
Al N ae DAYS 


OMPEII ~ 


JUNE SOTO VULY 26. 











Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS 








“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
on TEX AS—Free. 


E, P TURNER, 


General Passenger and ‘Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





BATHING-SUITS OF 1902. 





For bathing-suits \it is wiser always to be 
quite conservative. Only in the matter of 
trimmings is it possible to allow one’s fancy 
to have much play. OF course, there is 
some choice as to whether one will use 
serge or mohair for the suit, or, if one can 
afford it, silk. As has already been stated 
in these columns, an old, plain, black gown 
which, without being worn out, has a shiny 
appearance which’makes it quite impossible, 
will cut over into the prettiest kind of a 
bathing-suit, and present a very rich and 
satisfactory effect. 

The skirts of the bathing-suit are made 
well-fitted over the hips, with no clumsy 
fulness] to mar the outiines of the figure. 
White cotton braids in fancy weaves are 





AND THE 


Pacitic Coast 


BEST REACHED VIA THE 


MISSOURI 
PACIFIC RY. 








CITY TICKET OFFICE, SIXTH AND OLIVE STS. 





the most popular trimmings, and with these 
and perhaps an edging of a lighter shade of 
blue serge than that used for the body of 
the suit, a very pretty and individual effect 
may be obtained.— Harper's Bazar. 


An indefinite reque.t: “Don’t put on so 
many verbal frills. Talk to me in the 
United States language.” “Yes? Which— 
Kanaka, Aleut, Tagolog, Indian, Spanish, 
Danish, Boston, or Missouri?” —Chicago 
Tribune. 


UHRIG’S CAVE. 


EVENINGS, 25c and 50c. SAT., SUN. MATS,, 25c 
ALL THIS WEEK: 


MAY HOWARD 


—MINSTRELS—BURLESQUES— 
VAUDEVILLES—ART POSES—OR- 
CHESTRAS—New Songs—New Stories— 
New Music—New Scenery—New Girls— 
New Comedians. 


A Larger, Longer, Better Show 
and More for the Money than any 
Other in St. Louis. 


roe HIGHLANDS 


THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL, 


COME AND LOOP THE LOOP. 
Two Performances Daily, Rain or Shine, 


MATINEE AT 3. EVENINGS, 8:30 
EDMNOND HAYES é€ Co., 
in *‘A Wise Guy.” 
THE DANCING DAWSONS, 
Assisted by 
BABY MAE DAWSON. 
Greatest Child Dancer in America. 
4—THE FOUR HUNTINGS-—4 
in “‘A Night in a Fool- House.” 
DELAUER-DEBRIMONT TRIO, 
In Scenes from Popular Operas, 
J. BERNARD DYLLYN. 

“The Bad Man from Denver.” 
Re-engaged. 
WONDERFUL KAUFMANN FAMILY, 
In Addition to Above Big Show. 








ADMISSION TO GROUNDS FREE. 
PAVILION 10c and 25c. RESERVED SEATS 50c 
Wednesday, Tune 25, Ranson Post, G. A. R., 

Benefit, Afternoon and Evening. 
Thursday, June 26. Retail Druggists Association 
Benefit, Afterncon and Evening, 


ID BEAUTIFUL R 

elma 

Every Night at 8:15; Sat. Mat. at 2:30. 
FIRST TIME HERE. 


Beautiful Production of Stange and Edward’s 
Comic Opera, 


“THE WEDDING DAY” 


Big Cast Principals—Incomparable Chorus— 
Augmented Orchestra—Scenic Railway—Old Mill 
Wheel—Steeplechase—New Midway Attractions 
Restaurant in Cottage—Band Concerts Daily, 
except Saturday—Reserved seats at C. and A. R. 
R. Office. 





JUNE 29 


LA MASCOTTE. 
TAKE ANY CAR LINE. 





9 4th Big Week. 


Koerner S Com. Sunday, 


June 29. 
THE 
RPHAWN 
OrriiznsS 
BUHLER-KEMBLE-RISING 
World’s Fair Stock Company. 


RICHARD BUHLER AS PIERRE 
LILLIAN KEMBLE LOUISE 
NEXT WEEK—AWNTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
Evenings 8:20, Mat. Wed. and Sat. 2:30. 

Direction of Will S. Rising. 
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A TRIP TO THE OZARKS. 





[here are many beautiful spots in the 

nantic Ozark region. But it is not very 
likely that one can find a more picturesque 
nd more charming place than Eureka 
rings, located in the northwestern part of 
Arkansas, and famous for its health-giving 
waters, ozone-laden air, and magnificent 
sirroundings. There the weary, exhausted 
traveler, the jided city man may and will 
ind what he is looking for. There he will 
find what he needs; there he will find every- 
thing necessary for rebuilding and invigor- 
ating his physical and mental system. A 
stay of a few weeks will work wonders, 
give complete rest to an over-worked brain, 
refresh mind and eye, and make one pre- 
pared to take up life’s battle again with re- 
doubled vigor and energy. There is some- 
thing ineffably charming and romantic about 
this beauty-spot in the Ozarks. Eureka 
Springs has only about 2,000 inhabitants, 
yet, in spite of this, the visitor from the 
large city will easily find himself at home 
there. Hotel accommodations are ample and 
leave nothing to be desired. There are 
electric light, telephone and water works 
systems; street cars run in every direction; 
there are pretty churches; well made 
streets and everything else required to 
satisfy a metropolitan taste. The town is 
up-to-date in every respect, and the most 
fastidious person will find no occasion to 
criticise, or to make odious comparisons. 

In the immediate vicinity of Eureka 
Springs may be found excellent opportunity 
for fishing, hunting and boating. White 
and Kings river are easily accessible and 
well stocked with fish, In fact, they are a 
veritable paradise for the fisherman. Small 
game is abundant and may be found in 
every direction. A short distance from the 
town, there is a charmingly-located, forest- 
surrounded lake, where bathing privileges 
may be obtained and where one is tempted 
to linger for hours in dreamy, beneficent 
laziness, and to indulge in a dolce far niente. 
Everything conspires towards resting the 
mind; yet there is nothing monotonous, 
nothing to exasperate the blasé, excitement- 
loving visitor from large cities. Eureka 
Springs, in short, is the ideal summer 
resort, a veritable Tusculum. The place, 
its attractions and surroundings, form a 
most harmonious ensemble, and everybody 
that has ever been there, and if only for a 
few hours, will not hesitate to join in this 
laudatory hymn. To see Eureka Springs is 
to like it. Noone has ever left it without 
regrets. 

There are various, sparkling springs to be 
found within and near the town. The 
waters have achieved merited fame for high 
medicinal qualities. It can be proved that 
almost miraculous cures have been effected. 
The water has a most pleasant and _refresh- 
ing taste, and is used for various ailments. 
It is being shipped all over the country, and 
the demand for it is constantly growing. 
First-class medical authorities do not hesi- 
tate to recommend its use and to testify to 
its beneficial and permanent effects. It is 
now more than twenty years since the 
springs have been located, and their fame is 
now greater than ever. They are the pride 
of the city, and it is safe to prophesy that 
they will yet be the means of making Eureka 
Springs one fof the greatest natural Sanita- 
riums of this country. 

Upon the top of a lofty hill, overlooking 
the city and visible from every side, is the 
magnificent Crescent hotel, which is now 
being renoyated entirely and put in first- 


class condition, under the able superintend- 
ence fof Mr. E. E. Sumner and well- 
known architects. This beautiful, magnifi- 
cently-located hotel has been established 
for more than ten years, and is one of the 
leading attractions of Eureka Springs. It 


contains more than one hundred rooms for. 
guests, and furnishes all the comforts of a * 


refined and pleasant home. Viewed from 
below, the great structure reminds one very 
strongly of the old feudal castles of Eng- 
land and the Continent of Europe. The 


The Mirror 


cellent service to Eureka Springs. Trains 
are leaving St. Louis every morning and 
every evening. Pullman sleeping car ac- 
commodations are perfect, as usual, and the 
tourist will reach his destination with abso- 
lute comfort and within the shortest possible 
time. The Frisco deserves well of the 
public for having established such splendid, 
unexcelled service, and for doing its ut- 
most to satisfy the wishes and convenience 
of its patrons. Let the advice be repeated: 
If you want to have a good summer’s out- 





THE CRESCENT HOTEL. 


architecture is striking and unique, yet 
massive; the outlines are bold and aristo- 
cratic. From the top of Crescent hotel 
one has a remarkably fine view of the coun- 
try, for many miles around. Itisa view 
that, once seen, cannot easily be forgot- 
ten. About forty miles away, clearly out- 
lined against the vanishing horizon, appears 
the historic Pea Ridge battle-field of the 
Civil War. If you turn around, you have a 
lovely view of a picturesque mountain- 
range, a hundred miles off. Taken all in all, 
itis a magnificent view and a still more 
magnificent stretch of country that you 
survey from the Crescent hotel. 

The manager, Mr. E. E. Sumner, is an 
experienced, affable and well-known /o/elier. 
His popularity is well-deserved. He is 
doing his utmost to satisfy his guests. He 
provides everything to heighten and in- 
crease enjoyment. It is his pride to be 
known as the best hotel manin Arkansas. 
Within the hotel and its precincts you will 
find everything that you demand at home, 
in a metropolitan city. Accommodations are 
unexcep‘ional and upto the very highest 
standard. Within a week or so, the Cres- 
cent hotel will be thrown open to guests, 
and assurance is given that this summer 
will be the most successful season ever 
known. No effort and no money will be 
spared to make perfection perfect, and to 
make comfort comfortable. Rates will be 
reasonable and within reach of the person 
of- modest means. And, what is still more 
important, the cuisine will be unsurpassable, 
will be ideal. 

If you look for a place where you may 
spend your vacation, or recover, or 
strengthen your health, go to Eureka 
Springs. You wiil never be sorry for it, 
and, after. you have been there, you will go 
there a second and athird time. It is a place 
that one cannot help but like and become 
infatuated with, And what is still better, 
it is easily to be reached, and that at very 
low rates. The St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad Company bas established an ex- 


ing, that will-benefit you, and that will give 
you lots of enjoyment, goto Eureka Springs, 
and take the Frisco train. They will give 
you all you need and ask for for the least 
money. 

ze Ft Ut 


DEATH BY “ELOCUTION.” 





“When is congress going to adjourn?” 
some one asked Senator Hansbrough, the 
other day. 

“Congress will die as Pat O’Brien died,” 
was the reply. 

“And how was that?” 

“Haven’t you heardthe story? Well, a 
friend of Pat’s met another friend. ‘Pat’s 
going to be hung,’ he said. ‘O, no,’ said 
the friend. ‘Indade he is,’ was the positive 
answer. ‘He has been convicted of murther 
in the first degree, and that means hang- 
ing.’ 

‘ “No,’ insisted the friend. ‘They don’t 
hang men any more now. They kill them 
by a process called elocution.’ ”— Washington 


Post. 
FF 


A QUESTION OF IDENTITY. 





When David Belasco and the late H. C. 
De Mille wrote “The Charity Ball” there 
was a speech in it that did not please Her- 
bert Kelcey, leading man of the company. 
The words Kelcey objected to were quoted 
from one of David’s Psalms. 

Ignorant of . its origin, Kelcey said to Mr. 
De Mille: 

“I dox’t like that line. 
and old-fashioned.” 

“The line is not mine, but David's,” re- 
plied De Mille, referring, of course, to the 
Psalmist. 

“I thought so!” cried Kelcey, triumphant- 
ly. “I’d recognize Dave Belasco’s style 
anywhere.”—New York World. 

Ft st 

When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the car approaching from the oppor 
site direction, 


It’s bombastic 
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MIKE. 





An overseer in one of the largest ceme- 
teries near New York tells a good story to 
illustrate the fact that bad husbands are 
often a potent influence in developing good 
wives. Accertain grave digger was in the 
habit of working diligently enough all week, 
but no sooner did he receive his wages than 
he sought the flowing bowl and remained in 
its vicinity until the flow had subsided and 
nothing but the dregs of repentance and the 
drift-wood of good resolutions remained. He 
was discharged regularly at least once a 
month, and just as regularly reinstated at the 
request of his wife. Patience, however, 
failed to be a virtue and began to look re- 
markably like weakness, so the overseer de- 
termined to end it all. “Now Mrs. Lantry,” 
he said to the man’s wife, when she came in 
response to his summons, “I am going to 
discharge Mike finally unless you agree to 
the conditions I am aboutto impose. I will 
not permit the paymaster to hand him his 
wages any more. He just drinks it all up 
and you aud your children have small bene 


fit of it. What I would suggest is that you 
come up to the cemetery office every Satur- 
day and get Mike’s envelope.” The woman 
drew herself up with wounded dignity. “Mr. 
Sanders, sor,” she said, “when I was a 
barefooted slip of a girl, at home in the ould 
counthry, trudgin’ along the road to school, 
wid some could pertaties in me little dinner 
bundle, Mike Lantry rode to and from in 
his own jantin’ car; he had shoes on his feet, 
an’ mate for his lunch. Sure ev’ry wan in 
the village thought I done gran’ whin he 
married me—an’ I did. Is it then for the 
likes o’ me to make a figger o’ disgrace of 
him be collectin’ his pay before his mates? 
I thank ye kindly, sor, for what you’ve done 
in the past, but if that’s the only way Mike 
can keep his job why he’ll have to lose it. 
Good day, sor.” 

The overseer is still. wrestling with the 
problem of Michael. —New York Evening Sun. 


ze Ft 
THE DIPLOMATIC TAILOR. 





“You’ve made a mistake in my Dill,” 
said a young man excitedly to the proprietor 
of a prominent tailoring house. 

“That can’t be,” asserted the tailor, mild 
ly. 

“Oh, but it’s so,” exclaimed the youth, 
ina flurry. “Look here! Ten dollars too 
much charged on this bill.” 

The proprietor compared the bill with his 
books. “You're right, Mr. Blank,” he ad- 
mitted. “I'll take $10 off, and how much 
did you say you wanted to pay on account?” 

The young man grew red, coughed and 
finally produced a $5 note. 

“That works every time.” confided the 
tailor to an interested bystander after the 
customer had departed. “Nothing brings 
a man here in such a hurry as to over- 
charge him on his bill. When a customer 
gets a little backward and dodges the place, 
i send him a bill overcharging him. He 
comes on a rush to have the mistake cor- 
rected, and a little diplomacy does the rest. 
Best of all, it doesn’t hurt his feelings, as 
would a visit from a collector.” —Philadelphia 


Record. 
et 
EXCLUSIVENESS TO BE MAINTAINED—Ping: 
“Are Mrs. De Style’s entertainments very 
exclusive?” Pong: “Well, I should say so; 
she has just made application to have the 
conversation of her guests copyrighted.”— 


Baltimore Herald. 
wt 


Society Ststionery—Mermod & Jaccard’s, 
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TO THE MOUNTAINS OF COLORADO. 


The Most Delightful and Healthful Place to Spend the Summer Vaca- 
tion—Beauties of a Trip Over the Missouri Pacific Railway. ° 


This is the time of the year, when city- 
folks dream of going away for the summer, 
of delightful days spent at the seashore or 
in the mountains, and experience an irre- 
pressible longing for a change of scenery, 
for pure air, for rippling waves, babbiing 
brooks, falling cascades, mysterious caves 
and snow-capped mountains. This longing 
is as old as the hills. It will always exist in 
the heart of man. Mankind is undoubtedly 
the better for having it; a gratification of it 
will hurt nobody and should be encouraged, 
especially when it is so inexpensive, at the 
present time. It does not require much, 
nowadays, to travel. There are excursions 
galore, to every point of the compass. The 
railroads and steamship lines are doing their 
best to encourage tourist-traffic, to accom- 
modate it in every possible way, and to 
make expenses as light as possible. The 
man of small means is thereby enabled to 
enjoy his vacation as thoroughly as a mil- 
lionaire, and at acost which does not ex- 
ceed that of staying at home. 

For some years past, summer-tourist 
traffic has been largely diverted to the West, 
especially to Colorado and Utah, where 
climatic conditions are delightful and, in 
fact, much superior, in various respects, to 
those of the seashore. There, surrounded 
by snow-capped mountain-peaks, and im- 
mersed in a most exhilarating, dry and brac- 
ing atmosphere, many whose physical and 
mental systems have been materially im- 
paired and who have vainly sought for per- 
manent relief elsewhere, find what they 
have looked for and are again endowed with 
he vigor and elasticity necessary for a full 
enjoyment of life. In addition to the many 
charms of climate and surroundings, the im- 
perial Rocky Mountain region contains 
many things that attract attention, heighten 

enjoyment and benetit the health-seeker. 
There one will find scenery which cannot be 
found elsewhere, and which, once seen, 
will never be forgotten. There are canyons 
of awful grandeur; sunrises and sunsets 
which are calculated to arouse the most in- 
different, blase and callous tourist into 
ecstacies of admiration. There are cascades 
the beauty of which it is impossible to 
adequately describe. And there are also 
lonely lakes, hidden in the hearts of sky- 
soaring mountains, where one may count 


beauty, the charm of their fascinating con- 
tour. One may write pages and pages about 
these things, and still be unable to exhaust 
the subject. The beauties and marvels of 
nature are so variegated, so impressive and 
all-pervading that the human mind cannot 
possibly grasp or do justice to them all. 
There you find a fout ensemble which is 
worth thousands of miles of travel to view. 
And yet so many Americans will prefer to 
go to Europe, to the Swiss Alps, for the 
purpose of seeing and admiring things which 
they have at home. There are points in the 
Rocky Mountains which, according to the 
statements of competent travelers, surpass 
the Alps in natural beauty and impressive- 
ness. Americans go to see the Alps simply 
because somebody else goes, simply because 
it is fashionable to see the Matterhorn, Mont 
Blanc or the Jungfrau. If they were more 
patriotic, they would prefer to visit Pike’s 
Peak and the rest of the towering giants 
which may be seen afar off from the end- 
less plains. 

If you take the Missouri Pacific Railway 
from St. Louis, you will be afforded excel- 
lent opportunities for getting all there is out 


The Mirror 


brought up to the highest perfection of. 
efficiency, and, through the acquisition of 
the Denver & Rio Grande and the Rio 
Grande Western Railways, through connec- 


Sangre de Cristo Range of mountains, ter. 
minating at the Spanish Peaks, presenting 
a panorama which cannot be equaled. 
Various interesting points are accessible 





FISHING IN THE RIO 


tion has been made to the Pacific Coast. The 
company allows the usual stop-over priv- 
ileges and does, in fact, everything to satisfy 
the tourist and to heighten the pleasures and 
increase the variety of his summer outing. 





MARSHALI, PASS, COLORADO, 


of your trip to Colorado, and all necessary 
comfort and conveniences. You will be 
given no cause to complain. ‘Ihe trains of 
the Missouri Pacific System are electric- 





COLLEGIATE RANGE, COLORADO. 


the pebbles glistening at the bottom and see 
mountain-trout darting to and fro in the 
silent depths. 

One must see the Rocky Mountains in 
order to be able to properly appreciate their 
awe-inspiring grandeur, their pristine 


lighted, and equipped with Pullman Wide 
Vestibuled Sleeping Cars, Observation, Par- 
lor Cafe Dining Cars (meals a /a carte), 
Reclining Chair Cars (seats free), and com- 
fortable, 
great Gould system of railroads has been 


high-back Day Coaches. This 


There is adouble daily service of fast 
trains from St. Louis via Kansas City. The 
first view of the Rocky Mountains you will 
obtain at Pueblo, where the Missouri Pacific 
connects withthe Denver & Rio Grande. 
Pueblo has justly been called the “Pitts- 
burg of the West,” on account of its varied 
manufacturing industries, its progressive- 
ness and steady growth. Itis situated on 
the line of the most direct route from the 
East, via St. Louis and Kansas City. There 
are extensive iron and steel industries at 
Pueblo. There are also sugar beet farms 
and refining plants in the vicinity, notably 
at Sugar City, Colo; where one of the 
largest plants in the country ‘is located. In 
addition to all this, the American Smelting 
& Refining Company has its establishments 
there for the treatment and reduction of ore 
of all kinds. Pueblo, it will thus be seen, 
is quite an important and thriving center, 
with a most promising and bright future. It 
offers attractions tothe tourist as well as to 
the business-man and the home-seeker. 


From Pueblo, one obtains a fine view of 
the Rocky Mountains, about seventy miles 
In the back-ground, there is the 


distant. 





GRANDE, COLORADO. 


from Pueblo. Besides several ‘health-giv- 
ing and well-known resorts, there are Colo- 
rado Springs, Manitou and the Garden of 
the Gods. Manitou has become a favorite 
summer and health-resort; it is most ideally 
located and its soda andiron springs have 
become famous. There is also Cripple 
Creek, with its wonderful gold mines, some 
of which compare well with the richest in 
the world. The growth of this center of 
gold mining in Colorado has been nothing 
short of the marvelous. About twelve 
years ago, there were only a few cabins to 
be seen. To-day, you see a hustling, thriv- 
ing and wide-awake town, with a population 
that is equal to that of any place of its size 
in the United States, so far as progressive- 
ness and output is concerned. The gold 
mines of Cripple Creek produce about $25,- 
000,000 of gold per annum. Through then, 
the State of Colorado has developed into the 
largest gold-producing section in the United 
States. 

From Colorado Springs, the traveler will 
soon reach Denver, the most populous and 
important city in the Rocky Mountains, 
with a delightful climate, which has attracted 
thousands of suffering people from all parts 
of the United States. Denver is a metro- 
politan city in every respect and quite a 
center of industry. 

Then there are many other beauty-spots 
in Colorado, which have their faithful 
patrons every season. Amongthem: Buena 
Vista, Canon City, Creede, Durango, 
Boulder, Glenwood, Palmer Lake, Green- 
land, South Fork, Trimble Springs and 
Salida, all of which are well worth seeing 
and all of which have their own peculiar 
and distinctive attractions. 

The ambitious traveler will not be satis- 
fied, however, with seeing and “doing” 
Colorado; he will desire to see something 
else and explore still further. He will go 
into Utah, to which the Missouri Pacific 
and its connections has become the favorite 
route, and to Mormon headquarters. He 
will visit Salt Lake City, with its world- 

famous Tabernacle, and take a bath in the 
Great Salt Lake. Nobody has ever re- 
gretted going to Salt Lake City and visiting 
its surroundings. From there, many inter- 
esting points may be visited. 

After leaving Salt Lake City, the trip 
leads towards the Pacific Coast, via the 
Southern Pacific and offers special induce- 
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‘s to tourists anxious to go to San Fran- 
Los Angeles, Santa Barbara and San 


m 
cis 
Diego. 
trip to Colorado, Utah and the Pacific 
Coast should not be missed by those who 
intend to have a good outing this summer 
and to store up new strength for the duties 
they are shouldered with in this work-a-day 
world. The Rocky Mountains offer the 
place par excellence for the vacation-seeker, 
the tourist, hunter and angler, and especially 
for the person of shattered health and run- 
down system. The Missouri Pacific is the 
best route to take for this Eldorado of the 
West, where nature and the elements have 
conspired to delight and refresh the eye, 
purify and invigorate the lungs and clarify 
and exhilarate the brain. 
Fe 
ST. ANN’S FOUNDLINGS. 





The Mayor of St. Louis recently refused 
to make further commitments of foundlings 
to St. Ann’s Asylum upon representation 
that the buildings were of insufficient size for 
comfortable accommodation of the little ones, 
that they were unsanitary and that the asylum 
was located in an undesirable quarter of 
the city. Furthermore, it was represented 
that the babies left upon the Sisters’ hands 
by the city were given over for nursing to 
improper persons, and these persons were 
not calculated to bring the children up in 
the way they should go. The Mayor has 
since learned that the condition of affairs at 
St. Ann’s, the details of the management 
and care of the infants, were misrepresented 
to bim, and so, when the facts were ex- 
plained to him, he recalled the orders issued 
to the police, and told the sisters in charge 
of St. Ann’s Asylum that he had been 
mistaken. The incident, however, calls to 
mind the fact that the institution referred to 
is one of the oldest in the city, and that its 
work is one of the most valuable of all the 
local charities known. During almost fifty 
years of existence, St. Ann’s Asylum has 
taken in and cared for nearly 40,000 
children, all these children being little ones 
abandoned by their parents and left helpless 
upon the community. The story of the 
asylum is best told in the following para- 
graph from a recent issue of the Sunday 
Watchman: 

“Fifty years ago,the late Archbishop Ken- 
rick founded, out of his own means, the 
present St. Ann’s Asylum. During that 
half century over forty thousand children 
have passed through that institution. It 
was discovered that the rate of mortality was 
excessive in the institution. Those poor 
children came into the world under protest 
of their parents and they did not have an 
average chance of life given them either be- 
fore or after their birth. But what could be 
done? The city did not pay a penny for the 
care of those waifs, and the Sisters could 
not provide wet nurses forthe intants. After 
their taking care of the city’s outcast babes 
for forty years without a penny in compen- 
sation and without even free water to bathe 
them, an ordinance was passed allowing 
twelve dollars a month for the support of 
the foundlings committed to any asylum and 
the first step was taken to save the lives of 
those outcast infants. At once, the whole 
system of nursing was changed in St. Ann’s. 
A wet nurse was procured for every child 
and ten dollars a month was given to each 
wet nurse. The other two dollars were 
allowed for doctors’ services, medicine and 
clothes. Ever since the passage of that 
ordinance not asingle infant under fifteen 
months old has been found in St. Ann’s. 
The result is, few of the children die. 





“As soon as the city undertook to pay a 
reasonable compensation for the care of its 
infant wards, rival foundling asylums sprung 
up, sothatin a short time St. Ann’s had 
three competitors. Of late years, ambitious 
doctors have been establishing private hospi- 
tals. It is a great thing to have a multitude 
of patients to experiment on. What would 
any medical scbool be without a clinic? 
Three foundling asylums were established 
on strict business principles; a fourth was 
started as a school for the study of the dis- 
eases of infants. But it was hard to com- 
pete with the sisters. The great majority 
of the waifs found their way to the baskets 
at the doorsof St. Ann’s. A _ rule was 
then adopted to require all children picked 
up south of Olive street to be sent to one of 
those four institutions; all found north of 
that street to St. Ann’s” 

The action on the part of the Mayor, 
even though rescinded, calls attention to the 
fact that the asylum depends for its 
revenue very largely upon the small sum 
appropriated by the city for the support of 
each child committed to the institution. 
This sum is utterly inadequate to the main- 
tenance of such an establishment, and about 
all that there is in the way of revenue aside 
from this sum is the increment of a bequest 
by Mrs. Ann Biddle, many years ago. 

Sometime since, the Sisters of Charity in 
charge of St. Ann’s Asylum purchased a 
plot of ground in the western part of the 
city, and upon that plot began the erection 
of an institution which they intend shall be 
a model of its kind for all time. The foun- 
dation is already built and paid for. Now 
that the interest in the institution has been 
roused by the incident of the Mayor’s action, 
a number of prominent Catholic ladies have 
organized themselves into a committee with 
a view to securing funds for the completion 
of the new building. Itis out of the ques- 
tion that the institution should remain 
where it is, on Tenth and Biddle streets, be- 
cause of the decline of the neighborhood. 
The committee of ladies who have under- 
taken this work, is as follows: Mrs. Edw. 
Walsh, Mrs. Gilmore, Mrs. Seth Cobb, 
Miss Lindsay, Mrs. Thomas O'Reilly, Mrs. 
Theophile Papin, Mrs. John Delany, Mrs. 
Chas. Bates and Mrs. Dan Nugent. 

This is a most worthy charitable under- 
taking and it should be supported by people 
of means. Remittances should be made to 
Miss Maffitt, 4341 Westminster place. 

et 
THE DOUBLE NEGATIVE. 





An idiom may defy logic. Take the 
double negative, for example. A boy says, 
“I ha’n’t had no time to get my lesson.” His 
language may be objectionable, but his 
meaning is undoubted. The teacher under- 
stands it as he intends her to underatand it; 
but she has heard that two negatives make 
an affirmative, and she retorts: “Ah, you 
mean that you fave had some time! You 
have said the opposite of what you mean.” 
The laugh is on the boy: if he can be 
laughed out of his double negatives, so much 
the better. Yet the teacher is wrong. The 
two negatives in his sentence do vot make an 
affirmative, for they are neither so meant 
nor are they so taken by the hearer. Ac- 
cording toa very old English idiom, one 
negative strengthens another. The idiom 
has ceased to be good English, but it has not 
changed its meaning. The boy is in fault be- 
cause heis using an obsolete idiom which 
has become vulgar, not because his language 
means the opposite of what it was meant 
to express.—George Lyman Kittredge, in- 
Harper's Magazine for July. 
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r the “King of Bottled Beers.” 

+ every cork is plainly branded “Budweiser,” so there can’ be 
+ 


no substitute. 


The product of 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Brewers also of Black and Tan, Anheuser-Standard, 
Pale-Lager, Faust, Export Pale, Exquisite, 
Michelob and Malt-Nutrine. 
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Barley-Malt, 


Imported Hops, 
Perfect Yeast, 
Filtered Water, 
Age— 


Every bottle is labeled and 
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Burlington 
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PLAN NOW FOR 
COLORADO 


To Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo 


ROUND TRIP LIMIT OCT, 31. 





FROM 


ST. LOUIS 
MISSOURI RIVER 








JULY 1 TO73, 
AUGUST 1T0 14, 
AUGUST 23,24, 


JUNE 25 Tro 30. 
JULY 14 TO 31. 
AUGUST 15 Tro 22. 





~ Only $21.00 
Only $15 00 


| eee $26.50 
Only $19.00 
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GLENWOOD SPRINGS, SALT LAKE, BLACK HILLS, YELLOW- 
STONE PARK and PACIFIC COAST, proportionately low rate 


excursions during many periods of the Summer. 
With its various main lines through the West—to Denver, 


Make inquiries. 
Billings, 


and St. Paul—the Burlington. offers the greatest variety of Summer 
tours, embracing the entire scope of Rocky Mountain scenery through 


Colorado and Yellowstone Park. 


Describe your proposed trip and let us advise you the least cost, sending you free our 


Special Summer Publications. 





ARCHBISHOP RYAN’S RETORT. 


A. J. Cassatt, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad, and his secretary, were 
traveling in‘company with Archbishop Ryan, 
of Philadelphia, recently, when the secre- 
tary ventured a joke et the archbishop’s 
expense. 

“Well, Your Grace, as President Cassatt 
has given you a passon the railroad, why 
not give him a pass to heaven?” 

“Indeed, I would,” replied the prelate, 
suavely, “but I should not like to separate 
him from his secretary.”—New York Times. 


FS 
Best Watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 


City Ticket Office, S. W. Cor. Broadway and Olive St. General Passenger Agent, 604 Pine St. 


ALI, SUMMER ROADS LEAD TO 


Lake Minnetonka, 


THE GREAT SUMMER RESORT OF 
THE NORTHWEST. 


HOTEL ST. LOUIS 


is the largest and most popular Summer 
Hotel in Minnesota. Among the amuse- 
ments are, Daily Steamboat Excursions, 
Rowing, Sailing, Fishing WHERE YOU 


CATCH FISH, Cycling, Tennis, Golf, 
Billiards, Pool, Ping-Pong, Music and 
Dancing. Seven balls a week. For Illus- 


trated Pamphlet, Address, 
J. C. S, TIMBERLAKE, MANAGER. 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 





Things have been a little livelier on the 
New York stock exchange in the past week. 
There has been a slight increase in transac- 
tions, and a moderate advance in prices of a 
few leading stocks. However, there is no 
genuine enthusiasm among bull ranks, al- 
though many profess to believe in higher 
prices. Crop prospects are still excellent, 
and if nothing happens to cause any deteri- 
oration of consequence, bull leaders will un- 
doubtedly make a vigorous effort to lift the 
market out of the rut into which it seems to 
have fallen. The syndicates are still work- 
ing for higher prices and supporting their 
issues with more than usual vim. They have 
derived considerable comfort from the 
wheat, corn and cotton reports pouring in 
from the West and Southwest. They have 
the fixed idea that the public can readily be 
induced to buy inflated stuff, when condi- 
tions are propitious and when large crops are 
ripening, even if conditions in money and 
foreign exchange markets are not very re- 
assuring. Railroad earnings still show gains, 
compared with a year ago, but these gains 
grow less marked from month to month. 
Net earnings are being cut down by heavy 
increases in operating expenses. Wages and 
prices of material are higher and may be 
still higher within the next six months. Of 
course, if there should be heavy yields of 
corn and cotton, earnings may be expected 
to continue to increase, and railroads may 
be enabled to distribute more to stockholders, 
orto begin paying dividends on stocks which 
have not as yet entered the dividend list. 

There must be something radically wrong 
with United States Steel stocks. The com- 
mon dropped considerably in the past week, 
selling at the lowest price recorded since the 
panic of May the 9th, 1901. The preferred 
displayed more steadiness, but it also reced- 
ed and it required persistent support from 
insiders in order to prevent a material de- 
pression. It seems thatthe methods of the 
management of this big trust are not liked 
by the investing and speculative public. The 
attempts to convert $250,000,000 of pre- 
ferred stock into 5 per cent mortgage bonds- 
have proved aserious mistake. It is sus- 
pected that this conversion has been pro- 
posed for the purpose of allowing syndicate- 
holders to pull out and to liquidate, the idea 
being that bonds could be more readily 
marketed than stock. Perhaps there were 
too many tired holders who tried to sell their 
shares. If they had been allowed to do so, 
prices would have declined too sharply, and 
it was, therefore, necessary to do something 
and that quickly. This conversion business 
is still pending inthe court, but it seems 
that it has been knocked out for good in the 
chancery courts of New Jersey. United 
States Steel common is looked upon with 
misgiving. There is a strong belief that 
dividend payments cannot be maintained. 
They should never have been inaugurated, 
and would not have been if insiders had not 
thought that 4 per cent dividends would 
facilitate liquidation. By confessing that 
the company was in need of $50,000,000 
new working capital matters have been made 
worse. What is the use of paying dividends 
on one side ani borrowing on the other? 
Sound corporations are not run on principles 
of this kind. 

The rise in Missouri Pacific to almost 110 
attracted considerable attention. This was 
the highest level established for the stock 
for several months, and was partly due to 
shrewd bull manipulation on the part of the 
Chicago crowd. However, Missouri Pa- 





cific is not high at ruling quotations. Con- 

sidering the earnings of the road and bright 
crop prospects, a further advance would be 
justifiable. Compared wtth Rock Island, 
for instance, Missouri Pacific is entirely too 
low, and it stands to reason that the Gould 
party will make strong efforts to lessen the 
disparity in quotations. About a year ago, 
the shares sold at 124. The company has 
declared the regular semi-annual dividend 
of 2'4 per cent, and there is no reason to 
doubt that dividend-payments at this rate 
can easily be continued. The property is 
well managed and being steadily improved. 
Expenses for new equipment and steel- 
rails have been enormous during the past 
four years, and it is the intention of the 
management to spend several millions more 
for improvements of all kinds. The Mis- 
souri Pacific isa growing property, and its 
shares well deserve the attention of careful 
investors. 

The foreign exchange market is getting 
to be more interesting again. Sterling at 
New York is firm and shows a strong in- 
clination to move up to the gold-exporting 
point. Onthe other hand, it is falling at 
Paris and Berlin, and the presumption is, 
therefore, warranted that London is about 
to lose gold again to Paris, and will be 
forced, eventually, to replenish its stock by 
drafts on New York. Developments of 
this kind are not likely _to cause much 
enthusiasm in bull ranks on this side. Our 
international financial position is more than 
interesting, it is dangerous and highly com- 
plicated, and, unless foreigners should be 
heavy buyers of our agricultural products 
in the fall, we might as well make prepara- 
tions for large shipments of our yellow 
metal abroad. Besides this, crop prospects 
in Europe are reported splendid. This 
being the case, there is not much reason to 
expect heavy exports of breadstuffs from 
this side during the new crop season. What 
the upshot of all this will be, is hard to fore- 
tell at this time. It baffles the most ex- 
perienced critics on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

Efforts are being made to advance Atchi- 
son common and preferred. Comparing 
these stocks with others of their class, 
there does not seem to be much room 
for improvement. However, there is some 
temptation to buy the preferred. As a 
5 per cent dividend-payer, it should be 
worth at least 110. Itsold at 108 last year. 
If there is to be any rise in the common, 
which pays only 4 per cent, and if there is 
strong ground to believe that dividends on 
the common can be maintained, then the 
preferred should be entitled to a fair-sized 
appreciation. The revenues of the Atchi- 
son system are still very large and gaining 
steadily, and the company is rolling up a 
surplus that is considerably in excess of 
fixed charges and all divided require- 
ments. 

Coal stocks do not appear to be much 
affected by the strike. Reading displayed 
marked strength of late, and purchases of it 
were quite heavy. Rumors are current that 
there is to be a fight for control. The 
Goulds and Vanderbilts are credited with 
purchases of the stock. The Reading is 
undoubtedly a very valuable system, and it 
is in recognition of this that the shares are 
being so eagerly bought. That there is 
something going on cannot be questioned. 
At the present time, the common is selling 
readily at 65; some weeks ago, it sold at 
69, while it sold at only 364¢ last fall. 
There would not have been such a big rise 
in value withoyt important and] persistent 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. 


CAPITAL, - - 
SURPLUS, - - 


H, A. FORMAN, President, 
G. A. W. AUGST, Cashier, 


- $1,000,000.00 
- $1,000,000.00 


EDWARD A. FAUST, Vice Prest. DAVIQ SOMMERS, 2d Vice Prest. 


VAN L, RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier 





EF Interest Paid on Time Deposits “Qa 





Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. 
Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured, 


SECTOR. FOURTH & OLIVE ST. 








WEF Sole Agents North German-Lloyd S. S. Line. = 








LINCOL 


SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


TRUST 
Co. 





ON REGULAR CHECK ACCOUNTS, 
(Credited Monthly ) 


oo Za. INTEREST | 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
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ORGANIZED 1853. 


(ierman Savings Institution. 


CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 


SURPLUS, $500,000.00. 





| St. Louis, Mo., June 12, 1902. 

Our friends and customers are hereby advised that the 
GERMAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, now in existence 
for over forty-nine years, will continue in business; expec’s to 
grow with the growth of the city; desires to retain all its 
customers, and solicits new accounts of individuals, firms and 
corporations; and, as heretofore, will afford its customers a!! 
facilities consistent with sound banking principles. 


RICHARD HOSPES, Cashier. 





WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


ST. LOUIS. 





purchases by some as yet unknown but 
powerful parties. Before a great while, 
the Reading will have the right to retire its 
second preferred stock, by converting it 


half into common and half into first pre- 
ferred. The privilege will undoubtedly be 
made use of, and will bring the common 
stock close to the dividend payments. Of 
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‘St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 


| Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
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GUY P. BILLON, 
BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, ROOM 208. 


Dealer in Municipal, Local and all Investment Securities. 


Railroad 
Stocks and Bonds a specialty. Buys and sells for cash or carries on 
margin. Negotiates loans on Real Estate and other Securities. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for the Mrrror by Guy P. Billon 


Stock and Bond Broker, 421 Olive street. 





CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 










































































Coup.|When Due.| Quoted. 
Gas Co. Gld 4 JD June 1, 1°05)1023,—103 
Park ' y 6 A O |April 1,1905}109  -110 
Property (cur) 6 A O |Ap! 10, 19C6}'10 —111 
Re snewal (gid) 7 65} JD |Jun 25, 1907 se 
A O |Apl 10, 1908}104 —105% 
“ 3% JD |Dec, 1909/1024 103 
ictal J J (July 1, 1918)111 —112 
“ 3%] FA /Aug 1.1919)1C4 —105 
“ “ 3% 1 MS |June 2, 1920)104 —106 
“ ster. £.004 MN |Nov 2, 1911/107 —108 
' (gld) 4 MN |Nov 1. 1912/1074 -108% 
wie AO |Oct 1, 1913 107% —110 
oe JD |June 1,1914/109 --110 
‘© 2.65 M N |May 1, 1915}104 —105 
oy ae F A |Aug 1, 1918'1024%—103 
Interest to seller. 
rotal debt aout ........... --...-2----- $ 18,856,277 
ASSESSITIOME — s secccwante . “0s! veneers 352,521,650 
St. JOSEPH, Mo, 
Funding 6. FA |Aug 1, 1903|10#%—*05% 
yy. FA |Feb 1, 1921/1C2 —104 
Sc hool Lib. ” 10-20 JD |June, 1920)10+ —106 
; AO /Apl 1, 1914|10# —106 
: 5.20... ..| MS |Mar 1, 1918]102 —103 
: 4 1¢-20..| MS |Mar 1, 1918}103  —'05 
4 15-20..| M S |Mar 1, 1918}104 —105 
4... ..| MS |Mar 1, 1918/105 —106 
4 10-20..| J D |July 1, 1919}105 —107 
4 10-20.. June 1, 1920)10¢ —106 
. | J J \July 1, 1921101 =-103 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 
‘Due.| Price. 
Alton Bridge 5s .... .........-..----.| 1913 85 86 
Carondelet Gas 6s.. ....---.| 1902 |100 —101 
Century Boilding Sat Ge tn 1916 |107 —109 
Century Building 2d6s_.... ... 1917| ... — 60 
Commercial Building Ist ....... 1907 |104 —106 
Consolidated Coal 6s 1911 |100 --101 
Hydraulic Press Brick 5s $28. 1904 | $9 —1°1% 
Kinloch Tel Co. 6s 1st mort.....| 1928 |168 —1‘8% 
Laclede Gas Ist 5s ...... .. 1919 |108 —19 
Merchants Bridge Ist mort 6s..| 1929 |116 —116 
Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s} 1830 |1124—113 
Mo Electric Lt 2d 6s.. 1921 115 —116 
Miss uri Edison lst mort 5s... 1927 | 92 — 93 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. Ist 5s..| 1906 |100 — . .. 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s .... | 1914 | 96 — $6% 
St Louis Exposition Ist 6s .....| 1912 | 90 —100 
St. L. Troy & Eastern Ry 6s... 1919 |10: —10+ 
Union Dairy Ist 5s. ... .......... 1921 |100 —101 
Union Trust Building 1st 6s....) 1913 |1C1}4—105 
Union Trust Building 2d 6s..... 1908 | 735 — 
BANK STOCKS. 
Par; Last Dividend 2 
val.| Per Cent. Price 
American Exch../$*50|/June,’02,3 SA|331 —333 
Boatmen’s, ....... 100} June,’02, 3365A/239 —240 
Bremen Sav........ WOjJan. ’02,6 SA/325 —350 
Fourth National] 100/May, ‘02,5 384/330 —-335 
Franklin . 103|June, 01,4 SA/190 —200 
German Savings 100)Jan. °02,6 S4/4#30 —450 
German-Amer...| 100/Jan. ’02,20 Ss {775 —825 
International...... 100)Mar. ’02, 144Q.\|177 —185 
Jefferson .. -| 100)Jan. ’02,4 sS#/198 —200 
Lafayette... 100|Jan. ’02,4 S41525 —575 
Mechanic’s Natx} 100/Mar. ’C2, 2 Qy|312 —318 
Merch.-Laclede..| 100)/Mar. ’02,2 Q3|290 —295 
Northwestern.....| 100)/Jan. ’02,4 SA|1lE0 —17 
Nat. Bank Com... 100|Mar. ’02,2'%4Q5|102 —404 
South Side ...... 100|May. ’02,3 SA/125 —130 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk} 100)/Mar. ’02,3 SA/223 —225 
Southern com..... 100)Jan. ’02,3 SA/110 —115 
State National..| 100)/June,’02.3 SA/214 —216 
Chird National...| 100)Mar. ’02,2 Q {314 —315 














~ *Quoted 100 for par. 





TRUST STOCKS. 





Par | Last Dividend 




















val.| Per Cent. Price 
Am. Cen. Tr. Co.} 100}.. 176 —177 
Colonial .... 100 220 —221 
Lincoln .. 100)June,’02,2 Qy|273 —a75 
Miss. Valley -- | 100/June,’02, 24%Qy|450 —454 
St. Louis Union..| 100)/Consolidate 385 —390 
Title Trust ....... 100} June,’02 1%Qy 126 —127 
Mercantile ..... 100/June,’02,1 Mo|425 —426 
Missouri Trust...| 100).....................00. 123 —124 
35, fe): eee 211 —212 




















Coupons. | Price 
NE I SMe cogs | vaccency Aceon. 6M waisabes Sean aks 
J OE eee J&J (1912 102%4—103 
Citizens’ 20s 6s ...... J&J 1907|118 —110 
Jefferson Ave... ...... ) - 2 2 aa 
PN TN ane sendao vacins M & N 2 /1905/105 —107 
Lindell 20s fs F&A _ /{|1911/106 —107 
Comp Heig’tsU.D.6s) J& J (|1913/115 —116 
do Taylor Ave.6s|} J&J 1915115 —116 
Molst Mtg §s 5-1.s.. M& N_/1896'105 —106 
People’s.. ......... Dec.’e3. SOc} ise i 
do Ist Mtg 6s 20s... J&D_ /1912} 98 —103 
do2dMtgis. .. M&N_ /1902} 98 —103 
St. L. & H. St. L...... Monthly 2 100 — 
do Ist 6s.. .... J& J |19251103. —107 
St. Louis lst 5s 5-20s) M&N (|1910)101 —101% 
do Baden-St L. Ss} J& J {1913 ry 
a eae) ee are 83 
aoCan. 56 xc: F&A {1921/1095 mn te 
do Cable & Wt. 6s.| M&N_ /1¢14/117 —120 
do Meramec Rv.6s} M&N _ /1916/113%—114 
do Incomes 5s.. .... | .........- 1¢14) 90 —100 
Southern Ist 6s. M&N_ /1901/104 1—106 
G6 20 BOE8 ......22:. | 2525. .. |1909}106 —108 
do Gen. Mfg. 5s...... F&A _ (|1916)107 —108 
De eee gs ens J&D_ |1¥18)120%—121 
United Ry’ . Pfd.. Apr.’02,1%|......| 844%— 84% 
4p.c.50s}) J& J 87%— 87 
Bt. Louis Tramett.....1. -.: __ Rese 20%— 205 











INSURANCE STOCKS. 





Par 
val. | 


Last Lividend 
Per Cent. 


Price. 





American Cent.. 





00|Jan. ’02, 4 p.c. 279 —280 








MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 





Am,Car-Fdry cs 


Pp 
Bell Telephone.. 
Bonne Terre F.C 
Central Lead Co. 
Cen,Coal&C.com 
“ “oe pfd 
Co~ sol, Coal...... 
Doe Run Min. Co 
GraniteBi- Metal 
HydraulicP.B.Cc 
K. & T. Coal Co.. 
Kennard com.. 
Kennard pfd .... 
Laclede Gas com 
Laclede Gas pfd.. 
Mo. Edison pfd.. 
Mo, Edison com. 
Nat. Stock Yards 
Schultz Belting.. 
SimmonsHdwCo 
Simmons do pfd. 
Simmons do 2 p, 
St. Joseph L. Co. 
St. L. Brew. pfd 
S!. L. Brew. com 
St. L. Cot. Comp 
St.L.Transfer Co 
Union Dairy....... 
Wiggins Fer, Co. 
West’ haus Brake 
” Coupler 





dj 100 


100 
100 





Par ;Last Dividend 
val. 





Per Cent Price. 
Jan. °02, % ..| 32 — 33 
Jan. ’02,1%Qy} 90 — 91 
May.’02,2 Qyj165 —170 

196, 2......] 2 — 4 
128 —135 
65 — 65% 
19 — 19% 
128 —135 
220 —225 
93 — 98 
48 — 52 
110 —115 
116 —120 
| 87 —§8 
08 —109 
424%— 43 
164%— 174% 
100 —101 
97 —100 
158 —162 
138 —142 
138 —142 
20 — 21 
46 —£8 
41 —£2 
55 — 65 
72 — 80 
115 —115% 
600 —Bid 
160 —200 
48 — 49 
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course, the value of Reading and other coal 


shares will be materially influenced by 
strike developments. 


ad 


LOCAL SECURITIES. 





Brokers report a comparatively quiet 
market. There is not much doing and 
prospects are that there will not be for 
some time to come. People with capital to 
invest are leaving for mountains and sea- 
shore, and it is only the small speculator 
that remains and watches the daily fluctua- 
tions in values with languid interest. Money 
is abundant, bank officials say, but this is 
partly offset by the enormous rise in values 
which has already taken place. Discrimi- 
nating people are very careful. They 
recognize that there are few stocks on the 
list that can be recommended, with com- 
parative safety, at current quotations. Con- 
cerning the small return on the investment, 
most of the high-priced bank stocks are not 
very tempting to speculators. 

Third National is still a favorite with 
purchasers. The stock is again climbing 
up to its previous high level, and indications 
are in favor of a still further advance. 
There is no use denying the fact that Third 
National is a stock with a future; people 
who know are disposed to think more of it 
than some other issues which are selling at 
considerably higher prices and pay larger 
dividends. The management of this bank 
is very popular and progressive. And 
there is evidence at hand that it is intended 
to keep this strong financial institution ir 
the front rank. Considering the big surplus 
on hand, stockholders may confidently look 
towards another enlargement of dividend 
distributions before many months have 
rolled by. 

Bank of Commerce maintains its old level. 
It is selling, in small lots, at about 405. 
Among conservative people, there is a dis- 
position manifest to look askance at late 
financial methods of this institution. While 
it is recognized that the stock pays a good- 
sized dividend and has made enormous 
strides forward in the last six months, it is 
also recognized that there has been a big in- 
crease in capital stock, and the absorption 
of another bank at a price that cannot be 
regarded as very cheap. 

There is more animation in Colonial 
Trust. Its former friends are coming out 
of the woods again, and there are rumors of 
an approaching sharp appreciation. The 
buying, in the last few days, has been re- 
garded as significant. The stockis now 


selling at 220, or still materially below the 


high level of last autumn. 

Higher prices are anticipated for Lincoln 
and Germania issues. Lincoln is regarded 
as particularly cheap at current rates. As 
an 8 per cent dividend-payer, it should be 
selling at 325, or thereabouts, if comparison 
may be made with other stocks of its class. 
American Central Trust is exceedingly dull, 
and it does not look as if an advance would 
soon be recorded for it. 

St. Louis Transit is quiet, and selling, on 


a moderate scale at about 31. United 
Railways preferred is steady at 8414. 


Small investors are still reported to be good 
buyers of it. Insiders appear to content 
themselves with supporting these issues at 
around the current level. 

Interest rates remain at 5 and 6 per cent. 
Sterling exchange is firm and higher, and 
quoted at 4.8817. 

ee 

Wedding invitations, in correct forms, at 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 
100 fine calling cards and engraved copper 
plate; $1.50; 100 cards from your plate, 
$1.00. 

Fe et 

“Yes,” said the pretty maiden, idly draw- 
ing figures inthe sand on the beach with 
the point of her parasol, “fiction does, as you 
Say, give one false ideas of things. I don’t 
suppose, for example, any one ever makes 
love in real life as it is done in fiction.” 

Something in her manner emboldened 
the young man. “Esmeralda,” he said, 
tremulously, “I have long dreamed of a 
time when I might feel free to say to you 
what is in my heart, but you have seemed 
so cold, so distant, so unattainable, that my 
coward lips have refused to frame the 
words. Now, however, I can wait no lon- 
ger. For me, at least, Esmeralda, this is 
the hour of fate. I have feared it too much, 
and my deserts are small, yet I dare to put 
it to the touch, to win or lose it all. Every 
hope and aspiration I havein life is centered 
in you. My whole being cries out for you. 
Every moment of my life your image is be- 
fore me. There is not a pulsation of my 

heart that does not thrill with love for you. 
I offer you the devotion of a life. Esmeralda, 
I love you, love you, love you!” 

“I see Il was wrong, George,” softly re- 
plied the maiden, still drawing figures in the 
sand with the point of her parasol.— Chicago 
Tribune. 


FF 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co.’s office at Mer- 
mod & Jaccard’s Jewelry Co., Broadway and 
Locust street. 





Procure Your Letters for Foreign Travel 


From a home institution which issues its own credits, and 


thereby advertise the World’s Fair City. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 


N. W. CORNER FOURTH AND PINE STREETS 











H. Woop, President. 


RicH’D B. BULLOCK, Vice-Prest. 


JEFFERSON 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. - 


; We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable 
in all parts of the world. 


W. E. BERGER, Cashier. 
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BANK, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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GLIMPSES OF COOL RETREATS 


REACHED BY THE 


Chicago & Alton Railway and its Rail and Boat Connections 
¥ 


SUMMER OUTINGS. 











If to Ashland or Bay View, 
Buffalo or Baraboo, 
Cedar Lake or Charlevoix 
You would wander, to enjoy 
Summer’s pleasures, or would take 
Cool delights at Elkhart Lake, 
Harbor Point or Beulah Lake, SUMMER COTTAGE AT 
Macatawa or Fox Lake, WE-QUE-TON-SING. 
Lake Geneva, or hie away 
To South Haven, Georgian Bay, 
Or to Denver or Duluth 
Would repair—a treat, in truth— 
Glenwood, Colorado Springs, 
INDIANS FISHING IN THE,RAPIDS, Fond du Lac, or Harbor Springs, 
SAULS STE. MARIE, MICH. Kilbourn City, Manitou 
Or Green Lake’s delights would view; 
If at We-que-ton-sing, Mich., 
Or Sheboygan you would fish; 
If it pleases you to knock 
Roundabout Oconomowoc, 
Muskegon or Manitowoc, 
Madison or Mackinac, 
Niagara or Menasha, 
St. Ignace or Waukesha, 
Thousand Islands, Waupaca, 
Or Milwaukee (where you get 
Stuff that’s famous) or Marquette, 
Delavan Lake or Devil’s Lake 
Or Oshkosh; if you would shake 
City sights, which often shock you, 
And would flee to fair Minocqua, 
Or Petoskey or Pewaukee, 
Green Bay, Hartland or Milwaukee, 
STEAMER “MANITOU.” Escanaba, Roaring Brook, 
At the woods to get a look; 
If to Portland, San Diego! 
For a month you would away go, 
Or would spend a while at ease 
At Frisco or Los Angeles, 
Lake Kegonsa, Salt Lake City, 
Or St. Joe, where brides are pretty; 
If to Montreal you want to 
Go, or to Quebec, Toronto, 
Sault Ste. Maria, Ottawa Beach, 
Or if you desire to reach 
Minneapolis or St. Paul, 
Highlands of Ontario— 
Gogedic Lake or Williams Bay 
Or any other town at all, 
Wheresoever you my stray, 
Anywhere you want to go— 
Travel by theC. & A.— 
The C, & A.’s “The Only Way.” 








MINNE-HA-HA FALLS, MINN. 





THE WALK AT WE-QUE-TON-SING, MICH, \) 
WZ 





q* H I cy A (a @) Wh For information, pamphlets, and rates apply at 
a ne Ticket Office, Sixth and Olive Streets, or write to 


ry’ Y 
ALT 3) N D. BOWES, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago & Alton Railway, St. Louis, Mo. BRIFISH LANDING, MACKINAC ISLAND, MICH. 

















Gas Fixtures. 





Gas Mantles, worth lOc, cut to.........20.---.--00+-20: 5c 
One-light Brass Gas Brackets, worth 40c, 

OU BOK ccreisccdcai sashes Sere 25c 
Fine two-light Brass Chandeliers, manufac- 

tured to sell for $4.00; our price............ $2.98 
Pretty designs in fancy Brass Chandeliers, 

a big selection; special price..............-..-.. $5.75 


Extra heavy fine Brass Chandeliers, hani- 
finished ornaments, patent lock, nut arms, 
and made to our special design and 
usually retail for $15.00; our price........ $9.75 
36 Sample Chandeliers, no two alike, will be 
closed out at one-nalf regular price. 
Special—40 casks Fancy Gas Globes, 
worth 15c and 20c, cut t0..............-.cc.ccsc02--- 9c 


One-Fitth 


Reduction on all high-stand gasoline stoves and 
Ranges—both generating and new process. 
Come in yourself and figure the net cost. 
$23.00 Range, figures down to.................. $18 40 
We have two 2-burner and step, blue-flame 

Oil stoves, slightly shopworn, but in per- 

fect running order, regular price $16.00; 








Clearing Sale Price $9.98 
$3.50 Two-burner Gasoline Stove; this 
rt EE ee $2 69 





$3.00 Two-burner Russia Bake Oven........ $1.98 
$2.00 One-burner Russia Bake Oven....... $1.49 


$2.50 Two-burner Steel Gas Stove............. $1.98 
$3.25 Three-burner Steel Gas Stove, nickel 
COIR ccsnnaithibviceensnsiieh Ginadipeiaaemsiaapiens riannowens $2.49 
$7.50 fancy painted, 4-passenger Lawn 
ES EERE EE me a ceee or $5.85 
$1 25 Sets Mrs. Potts’ Sad Irons, three in 
set, including stand and holder.................. 69c 
Paper Japanese Napkins, worth 15c hun- 
Ce aE A, SSPE Bene eee 8c 
$1.00 Hardwood Folding Wash Benches......39c 
$1.00 Little Brown Jug Filters..........2...-.....0-+ 69c 


Of all the little trifles 
That beautify a home 
There is no such variety, 
No matter where you roam, 
As you will find at CRAWFORD’S— 
St. Louis’ Greatest Store— 
The mecca of the housewife 
For thirty years and more. 
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The Greatest Sale and the 
Greatest Bargains in Ladies’ 
Fine Shoes We Have Ever 
Had! 


A sale entitled to a whole row of ex- 
clamation points, like this 


FETE ST ESEP Eee re ee) 


It does not make a bit of difference how 
many pairs of shoes you may have, you should 
secure from one to six pairs of these exquisite 
footgear!! We announce it positively, and in 
the greatest earnestness, you will never look up- 
on their like again!! One day, or two at the 
most, will close them out!! Then, oh, then, 
everybody will be weeping and wailing for 
what they can not get for either love or 
money !! 


TOO LATE FOR MR. MAROTT, but 
just in time for you—1800 pairs of Ladies’ Ox- 
ford Ties, rejected by Geo. J. Marott, of Indian- 
apolis, because they arrived too late. We 
bought them at 50 per cent of their invoice price 
—EXACTLY ONE-HALF—made by Harding 
& Sons Co., in Rochester, N. Y. Rochester, the 
home, the fountain head of footwear, exclusive 
in style, exquisite in finish. Ten styles toselect 
from, and all sizes in every style; widths from 
AA to E; sizes from 2% to9. What do you 
think of that? All hand sewed, eyelet holes of 
every pair silk worked; every little detail of 
highest grade shoemaking. Made from finest 
Vici Kid and Patent Kid; Military, Cuban and 
Louis XV. heels, Marott’s price was $3.00, 
$3.50 and $4.00—your choice 


$1.98 
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2 CRAWFORD’S 


Our Grand Annual Clearing-Out Sale of House Furnishings 


OR FOURTH FLOOR GOODS Begins this week, to make room for heavy shipments of European 


and Domestic products now in process of being bought and sailing on the ocean ferry! ! 


Of things substantial, also, 
To fill the daily need, 

’Tis known by all that CRAWFORD’S 
Are always in the lead. 

So note the prices quoted 
To brighten up your home, 

And then arrange to meet your friends 
As usual, "Round the Dome! 


Screeen Doors 


and Windows 


Our stock: is now most complete of the 
Shankey Adjustable Sliding Screen. 
They are simplicity themselves; a child 
can put them in a window; slides like a 
sash; can close the window or shutters 
without removing the screen. Should 
you move you can still use your screens, 
as they fit different size windows. All 
sizes, from 28 to 44 inches high and 
from 21 to 47 inches wide; price........ 40c up. 





Special Values, 
Don’t Overlook Them 


In the handling of 19 car loads—or, to be 
more exact about 68,876—single Screen Doors 
and Shankey Window Screens this season, we 
necessarily got a few with the wire scratched 
or puffed, or with a slight hole punched in 
them. Heretofore we have either repaired 
them with new wire or closed them out cheap 
at the END of the season. We can’t find time 
to repair them in the rush, and are not going 
to wait until the end of the season, so divide 
them into THREE LOTS, so come and pick 
your choice—(bring correct measure, as they 
will not be exchanged. ) 


All Shankey Screens, and some worth 50c, 
65c, 75c and 80c; your choice....................29¢ 

All doors, and some worth up to $1.00 
ON NSEER S E edie 49c 

All Fancy Doors, and some worth up to 
eS | eT | 





D. Crawford & Co.. 


WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 


PDD 






we 
Dew Di 
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“THE BOYS.” 





Ata recent dinner at the Montauk Club, 
Brooklyn, in honor of the sixty-first birthday 
of Chauncey M. Depew, the popular New 
York Senator spoke on the subject of all old 
men, or, rather, “the power of those who 
are classed as old men, whom the casual 
youth calls ‘played out,’ and no longer of 
any account.” He said: “When I was 
wenty-one I thought a man of forty very 
old, and that he ought to retire. When I 
was forty, I thought a man of sixty had 
grown senile and worthless. When I got to 
be sixty, I reversed my opinion, and thought 
that fifty and forty and thirty and twenty 
knew little of the pleasures of existence and 
the utilization of cultivated power. The 
United States Senate is the most wonderful 
legislative body in the world. See the list 
of the seventies who have been many times 
re-elected: Allison, Morgan, Hoar, Platt, 
of Connecticut, Fry, Cullom, Vest, Hawley, 
Bate, Jones, of Nevada, Stewart, Proctor, 
Gibson and Teller. No measure could pass 
which those Senators were unitedly opposed 
to, no measure could be defeated which they 
unitedly favored. And when you come to 
the sixties, and most of them nearer seventy 
than sixty, we have Hale, Platt, of New 
York, Quay, Cockrell, Mitchell, Millard, 
Gallinger, Hanna, Foster, McEnery, Mc- 
Millan, Burrows, Blackburn, Perkins, Bacon, 
Money, Clark, Jones, Patterson, Elkins, 
Aldrich, Bard, Harris and Daniel. These 
Senators, between sixty and eighty (and 
Pettus,the oldest, at eighty-one, is as vigor- 
ous asthe youngest) are the ablest in the 
preparation of measures, keenest in the de- 
tection of flaws or mistakes in bills, fore- 
most in debate, and more intellectually and 
uniformly alert to all that pertains to gov- 
erning and the working of government than 
any other men in either branch of Congress. 
I might almost say they are the Congress of 
the United States.” 

Be et US 
IF A MAN'S IN LOVE. 





It is said a man isin love with woman— 

If he is perfectly willing to do anything she 
may ask, no matter what sort of an idiot it 
makes him appear. 

If he is able to tell, without reference to 
notes, what dress she wore the last week and 
also to describe the color and design of her 
bat. ° ‘ 

If he’ll wear anything in the line of 
haberdashery which she may see fit to buy 
or make for him with her own hands. 

If he stands around at balls and parties 
with a look of unmitigated gloom brooding 
over his beetling brow, and following with 
his eyes her every movement with a sort of 
dog-like expression he is either in love or 
his liver is out of order. 

If he is willingto remain up until dawn 
for the privilege of escorting her home from 
a dance, hiscaseis hopeless. Although, of 
course, he may be a night-watchman by 
profession or a victim of insomnia. 

If he seems to have an irresistible im- 
pulse torumple her hat whenever he gets an 
opportunity. 

If he perpetually perpetrates particularly 
poor pieces of poetry in praise of her person. 

Letters sent at particularly inopportune 
times, and, in fact, at all hours of the day 
or night, by post, page and special messenger 
are annoying but satisfying. 

If he gives up a shooting or yatching trip 
for the sake of taking a walk with her in 
the park it’s either a sign of softening of 
the heart or of the brain. 

If he is never tired taking abominable 


photographs of her with a $5 kodak, which 
make her look like the wrath to come, and 
then pasting the results all over his room. 
In such a case it is said a woman may as 
well get her trousseau at once.—Fhiladelphia 
Record. : 


Fe SF 
QUITS. 





A few years ago, one of our most popular 
novelists was busily engaged in writing a 
serial novel for a London journal whena 
certain nobleman called on her in a state of 
intense excitement. 

“Do tell me,” said he, “have you finished 
the story now appearing in—?” 

“Why, of course; some time ago,” was 
the reply. 

“Does the heroine die at the end?” 

“Oh, certainly. After such consumptive 
symptoms asI have described, how could 
she possibly live?” 

“But you must make her live. You must 
change the catastrophe; for on your 
heroine’s life depends my daughter’s.” 

\“Your daughter’s!” exclaimed the novel- 
ist, in surprise. 

“Yes,” was the startling rejoinder; “she 
has all the various symptoms of consump- 
tion which you have described, and watches 
mournfully for every number of your novel, 
reading her own fate in that of your heroine. 
Now, if you make your heroine live, I feel 
persuaded that my daughter, whose imagina- 
tion has been very deeply impressed, will 
live too. Come, a life to save is a tempta- 
tion—” 

“Not to be resisted,” added the novel- 
ist. 

Consequently the last chapter was 
changed. The heroine recovered and was 
duly made happy. About five years after, 
the novelist met the nobleman at a party. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “let me introduce 
you to my daughter. I think she owes her 
life to you. There she is.” 

“What! That handsome woman who 
looks the very picture of health?” 

“Yes; sheis married and has had three 
children.” 

“And my novel has had three editions,” 
said the novelist,” with a laugh; so we are 
quits.” — 7it-Bits. 

ee 
DEFOE’S FORECAST. 





Details of the volcanic disorder in the 
West Indies recall and reverse’ the 
famous hoax by which Daniel Defoe led 
all London to believe, in 1718, that the 
whole island of St. Vincent had been blown 
up and obliterated. On the basis of his own 
imagination, or on some thin ship story, 
Defoe wrote in Mist's Journal a circum- 
stantial account of the destruction of this 
island, giving such details as, with all our 
facilities of news transmission, we wait for 
in vain to-day. After leading up very 
gradually to the catastrophe, he told his 
readers that, “on the night of the said 26th, 
about midnight, the whole Island of St. 
Vincent rose up in the Air, with a most 
dreadful eruption of Fire from underneath 
the Earth, and an inconceivable Noise in 
the Air at its rising up, that it was not only 
blown up, but blown out of the very sea, 
with a dreadful force, as it were torn up by 
the Roots, or blown up from the Founda- 
tions of the Earth.” Finally, to bring the 
event home to his readers he recalled an 
accident in a foundry in Moorfields where 
a quantity of liquid gun-metal coming into 
contact with some water had blown up the 


works. 


The Mirror 





Press ‘Opinions 


About 


The Imitator. 





mS to the author, whoever he may be, he deserves the thanks of 
the reading world for his clever presentment of the new 
wrinkle in our National costume. It may do us good to see 


ourselves as others see us.—Chicago Journal. 


The story is told with great skill, cleverness and wit. The 
author’s language is irreproachable English. . . . The man who 
wrote this book . . ._ is fitted for nobler things. He is capable of 
writing a great novel, not merely a bitingly clever one. And against 
the background of manikins, dudes, swells and generally unimportant 
personages who roam or dance through its pages shines one clear star. 
And that is Jeanette. She is as lovely and spiritual as a half-open rose. 
Nothing mars her absolute womanliness, her ideality and her strength. 
She is the most beautifiul picture of a charming woman that literature 


has produced for many a year.—Chicago American. 


“The Imitator” is decadent and artificial in spirit. Although avow- 
edly a satire and an exposure of the evil and corrupt trend of New York 
society, with which, presumably, the anonymous author is familiar, the 
atmosphere of the book is unwholesome and repellant. . . . Con- 
siderable cleverness of style tends to make the story of the experiment 
more or less interesting in a way, but it is read under increasing protest. 
There is in evidence a deliberate choice of material which, save by the 
decadent school, is not preferred and, save by decadent readers, is not 


relished.—St. Louis Republic. 


©The Imitator” is not elaborate in its construction, nor is its delin- 
eation of the personages dealt with in the plot of an especially exhaustive 
kind, but its style, though somewhat mannered and, here and there, a 
little perfumed, is good, compared with much that is written and com- 
mended. There is a tendency toward epigrammatical sparkle and 
poetical trope, not always well considered, yet now and then there is a 
flash of social wisdom or a perception of the beautiful in life that is very 


pleasing. —Baltimore News. 


PRICE $1.25. 


WILLIAM MARION REEDY, Publisher, 
The “Mirror,” 


SAINT LOUIS MO. 
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The Mirror 


A TYPICAL SCENE 
SHnEVILLE, N. C., 
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The Mirror 
I 


AT HALF-PAST TWO EVERY AFTERNOON 


‘The Meteor’ Leaves Union Station, Saint Louis, for 


Oklahoma, Texas and the Southwest. 


It is a New Train, Equipped with Electric Lights, Electric Fans and Observation Cafe Cars, 
Under the Management of Fred Harvey. 


As the merits of this train become better known, its patronage increases day by day. And deservedly, for, aside 
from the attractiveness of the service, it should be borne in mind that the first railroad to inaugurate 


Observation Cafe Cars from the North and East to Texas, was the 
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FRISCO 


SYSTEM 





TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
SHUNAU UUNUUANUNNUNANANNNUEOUOGDNGOOOGDEQUOOGUGGUNGUOGOUGGUOOOTOGTOGGONOOOONOOOOUDOGTOGOOGOOGGUEGOOODOGGUEGGODOGUEGGOOGUEOOOGO OOO AGUOGOOEONEOUOGUAOGOOGUOOUOOUOOGUOQUOGOOEOOOOOOOUGOUGOUOOUOOOUEOUOOUSOUOOOUOAINTTE 


SUULEAAUUOANEAGAUOAAOOLVOAUUAUOOAHNOOUOGUNGOOOOAOUOOOOOOOOA TEAL OOOUEOOOOAUOOOUGUOOOUEOUOOOUEOUOOONONOOAYOOOEEAHEOOEQLOEANEONEAVEO 
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2—THROUGH SLEEPERS—2 
Between St. Louis and San Antonio, Texas, 





One via DALLAS, the other via FT. WORTH. 











